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(COUNTRY LIFE 


Vol. CII No. 2657 DECEMBER 19, 1947 


| KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


By direction of the Executors of Hermann Marx deceased 


SURREY, LONDON 33 MILES 


Horsham 6 miles. Dorking 8 miles. Ockley Station 4 miles 


meee PLACE, OCKLEY, 289 ACRES (in hand) 


Oak beamed and panelled 

Tudor House, fully mod- 

ernised and standing about 

200 feet up facing south 
with views. 











Three reception rooms. 10 
bedrooms, day and_ night 
nurseries, 5 bathrooms. 
Main water, electricity and 
power. Part central heating. 
Telephone, modern drainage. 
Garages and hunter 

stabling. 
Attractive and easily manag- 
ed gardens, hard tennis court 
and good kitchen garden. 





MODEL HOME FARM with extensive modern buildings for a large dairy herd including first-class cowhouses for about 60. 
About 75 acres of pasture and about 140 acres of arable. 50 acres woodland. Good rough shooting. 


Entrance lodge, bailiff’s modern house. Ten cottages and two flats, all with modern conveniences. 
Trout fishing. Hunting. Golf. The estate is all in hand (except one cottage) 


For Sale privately or by Auction in the early future. 
Solicitors : Messrs. Freshfields, 1, Bank Buildings, Princes Street, E.C.2. Auctioneers : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


LEICESTERSHIRE 


: Melton Mowbray 5 miles. Leicester 11 miles. Nottingham 24 miles 
In the centre of the Quorn Hunt 
i The Freehold Residential Agricultural and Sporting 


PINFOLD ESTATE, THORPE SATCHVILLE. ABOUT 617 ACRES 


Including the moderate sized residence, attractively situated 500 feet above sea level 


I ounge Hall, 3 reception rooms, billiards room, 7 principal bed and dressing rooms. Two nurseries, 2 bathrooms. Six staff bedrooms and bathroom 
Ample domestic offices. Chauffeur’s flat. Central heating. Private electricity (main available). Private water supply. 


} Garage and Stable Block. Two cottages. 
Pleasure grounds, lawns, flower and sunken garden. Kitchen garden. In all about 41, acres. 
‘‘The Vines,’’ a secondary residence with paddock and modern stabling. Pinfold stables with cottage and modern stable block for 21 horses 
ALL WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
Four dairy and mixed farms with good houses and buildings (all let). 
Covered tennis court and riding school (15,720 feet super). Two cottages (let), A valuable grass enclosure of 15 acres (let 
For Sale by Auction as a whole or in blocks or lots at an early date (unless previously sold privately). 
Solicitors : Messrs. Withers & Co., 4, Arundel Street, W.C.2. 
Auctioneers : Messrs. WARNER SHEPPARD & WADE, 16, Halford Street, Leicester and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE RURAL HERTS 


In the Fitzwilliam and Woodland Pytchley Country 27 Miles from London 
Six miles Thrapston, 7 miles Oundle, 15 miles Kettering. Adjoining a village and close to bus route. 














A BEAUTIFUL QUEEN ANNE HOUSE DELIGHTFUL OLD. FASHIONED COUNTRY HOUSE 

Secluded position facing south and approached by a long drive. 
Four reception, 9 principal and 4 servants’ bedrooms, day and night 
nurseries, 4 bathrooms. Central heating. Main water and electricity 


Entrance hall, 4 reception rooms, 9 principal bedrooms, 2 maids’ bed- 
rooms, 2 store rooms, 4 bathrooms, modern offices. Main water, electric 
light and power. Electric central heating and domestic hot water. 











Garage for 5 cars. Three loose boxes. Grooms’ room. Ample garages. Four good brick and tiled cottages. 
Well-timbered grounds. Swimming pool. Modern cottage. Charming grounds. Fine old walled kitchen garden. Grass and arable. 
ABOUT 6% ACRES. VACANT POSSESSION. PRICE £12,500 ABOUT 27 ACRES. FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 
Sole Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (43,143) Sole Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (39,118) 

' Tel : 
Meyteir 8771 20, HANOVER SQUARE. LONDON, W.1 Canericn Se: andon.” 
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JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.1. = aarvam ss16/7 


CIRENCESTER. NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS, YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, CHESTER, NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 





A CHARMING ELIZABETHAN MANOR HOUSE 
Near NEWMARKET and MILDENHALL, SUFFOLK 


WAMIL HALL 


Containing lounge hall, 
2 reception, 12 principal 
bed and dressing rooms, 
3 bathrooms. Modern con- 
veniences, including main 
electricity, central heating. 
Attractive old-world court- 
yards, pleasure grounds and 
pasture. Modern cottage. 
Garage, stabling and cow- 
house. 


In all some 19 ACRES 
Freehold and with 
Vacant Possession. 





Auction (unless previously sold privately) at the Golden Lion Hotel, New- 
market, on Tuesday, February 10, 1948, at 3 p.m 
Particulars: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, Newmarket (Tel. 2229). 





PICTURESQUE AND 


ounces a COMFORTABLE BRICK AND 
HATCHED RESIDENCE 


LYMINGTON, HANTS. 


Between N 


Containing: Hall, 3 recep- 
tion rooms, 5 principal bed 
and dressing rooms, 3 
maids’ bedrooms, 4 bath- 
rooms, modern domestic 
offices. Main electricity, 
gas, water and central 
heating. 


One-man_ garden = and 
grounds extending to about 
‘, ACRES 


Fine garage and_ stable 
block with 2 cottages, which 
need not necessarily be pur- 
chased with the main house. 


ew Forest and the Solent. With sea views. 





Joint Agents: Messrs. JACKMAN & MASTERS, 53, High Street, haionion 


(Tel. 92), and JACKSON- 


STOPS & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, London, W.1 
(Tel.: MAYfair 3316, 7). 





NORTH WALES PROPERTIES 


Our Chester Office have a number of residential properties FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION, 


including: 
CONWAY. COUNTRY RESIDENCE, farmery, bailiff’s house and cottage. 48 ACRES. 


DOLGELLY (near). Of interest to fishermen. MODERNISED SMALL ——— — garden fronting River Mawddach, 


5 salmon pools, gardener’s cottage, 5 ACR 
DEGANWY. SUPERB MODERN HOUSE near golf and yachting. 


ST. ASAPH. CHARMING MODERN RESIDENCE and Nursery Garden business, 10 greenhouses, manager’s house, 
CRES. 


also other house and cottage, 20 A 
ABERSOCH. IDEAL HOLIDAY RESIDENCE and cottage in best position. 
ABERDOVEY. STONE-BUILT HOUSE IN 1°, ACRES. Ideal for Guest House. 
Full particulars of any of the above will be sent on request. 


Owners desirous of selling residential and farming properties in Wales should send particulars to JACKSON- 
st 


OPS & STAFF, 25, Nicholas Street, Chester (Tel. 1348). 





CHILTERNS—Above the Thames. 


63 miles from G.W.R. main line 


TO LET UNFURNISHED £150. P.A. 
A SUPERB LITTLE HOUSE 


having 6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. 
Main electricity. Excellent central heating. 


Garden and paddock. Moderate premium. 


Sole Agents: JACKSON-STOPS, Castle Street, 
Cirencester (Tel. 334/5). 





By direction of L. M. Crockett, Esq. 
THE PICTURESQUE RESIDENCE, QUINTON RISING 


NORTHAMPTON 
Northampton 4 miles. 
Well built of brick with a Collyweston roof and excellently maintained, 


«J + Containing: Lounge hall, 
Se drawing room, dining room, 
_ morning room, study, dom- 
estic offices, 9 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms. Two garages. 
Garden store. 
ATTRACTIVE LODGE. 
Company’s electricity. Cen- 
tral heating. Good water 
supply. Septic tank drain- 
age. Attractive grounds 
including swimming pool, 
lily pool, grass tennis court, 
ornamental gardens, _kit- 
chen = garden. Paddock. 
The whole extending to 
8 acres 2 roods 21 poles. 
VACANT POSSESSION. 
Particulars and sonnet to view may be obtained from the Joint Auctioneers. 
To be sold by Auction at the Ange! Hotel, Northampton, on Wednesday, 
January 7, 1948, at 3 p.m. (unless sold privately meanwhile). 
Joint Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 20, Bridge Street, North- 
ampton (Tel. 2615 6); J.C. J. LEGGE, F.A.1., 14, Castilian Street, Northampton 








(Tel. 50). 
Solicitors: Messrs. PHIPPS & TROUP, 4, Wood Hill, Northampton (Tel. 5775). 


RADNORSHIRE 


On the Herefordshire borders. Presteigne 44 miles. 


Attractive Freehold Residential and Farm Property known as 


NEWCASTLE COURT, 


Well modernised and 
equipped and containing 11 
bedrooms (6 fitted basins), 
4 bathrooms, 3 reception 
rooms, lounge hall, sun par- 
lour, cloakroom, offices with 
Aga cooker, own electric 
light and water supply. 
Central heating. Cottage 
and lodge. Gardens and 
grounds in all about 25} 
acres, including valuable 
woodlands. 
Home Farm with small 


house and modern buildings 


extending to about 
44', ACRES 
In all about 70 ACRES 


comprising a truly delightful Georgian Residence 





Possession on Completion. 


Excellent block of farm prc 


Agents: Messrs. JACKS 


yperty adjoining (about 850 acres) could also be acquired, 
subject to existing tenancies. 


ON-STOPS, Castle Street, Cirencester (Tel. 334/5). 














Greevener 3181 WINKWORTH & CO. 


48, CURZON STREET MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.I 








OXFORDSHIRE BORDERS 


Close to a village. About an hour from London by fast trains. 


A STONE-BUILT MANOR HOUSE 


Of considerable 


attraction, well fitted and in first-class order. 


FIVE BEST BEDROOMS, NURSERIES ANDSTAFF ROOMS, 3 BATHROOMS, 


HAL 


Ce 


EXCELLENT HUNTE 


Pleasant grounds with 


L AND 3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 


ntral heating. Main electricity. 
R STABLING. GARAGE. THREE COTTAGES. 


lawns, kitchen garden, pasture and arable land, in all 


FOR SALE WITH 90 ACRES 


Owner's Agents: WINKW(¢ 


RTH & CO., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. (Gro. 3121) 





BERKSHIRE DOWNS 


In a favourite residential district 300 ft. above sea level. 


A WELL-EQUIPPED COUNTRY HOUSE 


TWELVE BED AND DRESSING, 6 BATHROOMS, HALL AND 3 RECEPTION 
ROOMS. 
HEATING. MAIN ELECTRICITY. AMPLE 
STABLING. FOUR COTTAGES. 
Beautifully timbered grounds, orchard, ete., and lake with island. 
Pasture and arable land with former }{-mile gallop. 


PRICE £35,000 WITH 200 ACRES 


WINKWORTH & CO., 

















CENTRAL 





FIRST-CLASS 


























Owners’ Agents: 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 





SURREY—HANTS BORDERS 


Six miles from Haslemere. 








STAFFORDSHIRE 


16 miles from Birmingham. 


Situated adjoining a small Cathedral Town. 


REMARKABLY FINE QUEEN ANNE HOUSE 

Restored, modernised and in excellent order through- 

out, it is built of brick with tiled roof and stands in 
wooded grounds with delightful southerly views. 


Three reception, 
2 bathrooms. 


5} bed and dressing rooms, 4 staff rooms, 
Central heating. All main services. 





SURREY,LONDON 21 MILES 


Wonderful position 650 feet above sea level. 
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Lodge and 4 good Service Cottages. 


Garage fortwo. Stabling. Well-fitted cottage. 
t Beautifully timbered gardens and grounds with two well- ~<a ‘ 
stocked kitche zardens yark-like grassk . 7 : 
Attractive old brick and stone-built Farmhouse Oe a a Sn ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 
having good views over the River Wye. within two miles of electric train service. 
Three reception, cloakroom, usual offices, 6-7 be on ten ABOUT 20 ACRES posage hall, 2 reception rooms, cloakroom, 7-9 bedrooms, 
bathrooms. Partial central heating. Company’ s electric light - . * emcne acai ee - 3 bathrooms. Central heating. Co.'s electric light and 
and water. Modern drainage. Garage. Stabling. Modern bun- FOR SALE FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION water. Modern drainage. Two garages. Attractive 
galow. Charming old oasthouse, Attractive grounds, 2 fields. grounds, swimming pool, terrace and rock garden, tennis 
bout 10 acres. For Sale Freehold. Sole Agents: Messrs. JACK COTTON & PARTNERS, lawn, kitchen garden and woodland. 
(15 acres of meadowland may be rented by arrangement.) Cavendish House, Waterloo Street, Birmingham 2, and In all 3'. Acres. For Sale Freehold. 
Sole Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RU TLEY. (44,323) Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, (43,101) Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (28,043) 
Regent 0293/3377 - v Telegrams: 
Reading 4441 “ Nichenyer, Piccy, London” 
Established 1882) . : “Nicholas, Reading”’ 
4, ALBANY COURT YARD. PICC ADIL LY W1: 1,STATION ROAD, READING 
A KENTISH YEOMAN’S HOUSE CREEKSEA PLACE, ASCOT 
” ™ = — Only 1 mile from station and situated in a delightfi pen 
A gem of 14th-century English Domestic Architecture BURNHAM-ON-CROUCH, ESSEX ial ‘ per poet the Heath. acta 
in perfect preservation. i 
An attractive property for sale 
Containing a wealth of old oak, original doors and latticed This lovely old 16th-century residence Held on a long “Crown” lease, standing well back from the 
windows, old locks, etc., yet fitted with all modern comforts, road and is in excellent order throughout, 
including own electricity, company’s water, etc., and in in a secluded position just outside quaint little town of | The accommodation comprises 10 bedrooms, lounge hall, 
splendid repair. Burnham, the yachtsman’s paradise. 3 reception rooms, 2 bathrooms, playroom, domestic office 
Lounge hall with large inglenook fireplace. Two other rl bed id batt hall i Central heating. AN main services. 
pant: : f wa aparey 7 Thirteen bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms, hall, anc ( UILT A BLOCK OUR LOOSE 
reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. 5 or 6 reception rooms, excellent offices, several panelled : — . ure. Tw AND 7 COTTAGE AT PR 100 
Queen Anne staircase. rooms. Oak newel staircase. RE Qu ISIT ION os D). GARAGE (3 CARS). 
' a all neato re _ . _— _ Well-timbered gardens and grounds, in good order, com- 
Compact offices with Aga Cooker. STABLING. GARAGE. LODGE. prising various lawns, herbaceous borders, matured kitchen 
Garage and gardens of Lovely gardens with lake and bridge, and well-timbered garden, with a variety of fruit trees and bushes. 
Y¥, ACRES parkland. IN ALL ABOUT 51, ACRES 
t - . : Vacant Possession on completion (except the cottage). 
i Ready to walk nto. ABOUT 30 ACRES IN ALL Low ground rent. 
PRICE £8,500 OR CLOSE OFFER FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION PRICE £6,500 
Further particulars, Sole Agents: 
Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. ! Messrs. NicHOLAs, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 
TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.! M API Eb & Cc H 5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.L 
(Eustern 7000) O., TD. (Regent 4685) 
EAST GRINSTEAD, SUSSEX SUNNINGDALE, BERKSHIRE 
FOR SALE, THIS VERY CHARMING WELL-APPOINTED COUNTRY HOUSE Within a mile of two good golf courses. 
ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 
on two floors only, situate in delightful gardens on two floors. Lounge hall with panelled walls, drawing 
of nearly 1 ACRE and dining rooms, 6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
CENTRAL HEATING, ELECTRIC LIGHT, GAS, ETC. 
The accommodation comprises a very fine Garage and other buildings. 
drawing room about 22 ft. x 20 ft., dining room, Good garden with lawns, kitchen garden, etc. 
study, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, compact FOR SALE WITH EARLY POSSESSION 
offices. Agents: MAPLE «& CO., as above. 
; 2ANY’S ELECTRIC AGHT AND 
COMPANY'S I prosrdses LIGHT I TOTTERIDGE, HERTS 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Radiators in most rooms. A REALLY CHARMING HOUSE 
TWO GARAGES and other OUTBUILDINGS, | 0D two floors. Lounge 24 ft. x 18 ft., panelled in oak, 
sai drawing room 18 ft. x 14 ft., dining room 15 ft. x 14 ft., 
: : . ‘ ? small s 7 5 } bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, boxroom, etc. 
Lawn with space for tennis, rose gardens, pro- mall study, 5 or ¢ ’ nat ieee 2 
ptooncanontir garden, ete. GARAGE, 2-STALL STABLE, OLD TITHE BARN. 
Attractive garden of 1 ACRE. Electric light, etc. 
Full details of MAPLE & Co., Ltp., 5, Grafton Street, Old Bond Street, W.1. Recommended by MAPLE & Co., 5, Grafton Street, W.1. 
JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK CHIPPING 
OXFORD NORTON 
a 
— OXFORD AND CHIPPING NORTON 29 
By order of Trustees. 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF SALE OF 
Situated between Oxford and Faringdon, in the centre of The Old Berks Hunt, known as 
LONGWORTH HOUSE ESTATE, BERKSHIRE 
i The first-class residence, of early 17th-century origin, restored, enlarged and modernised by the late Sir Clarendon Hyde, is in excellent condition, is approached by two drives, and 
' contains, briefly, lounge hall, staircase hall, 4 reception rooms, modern domestic offices, 9 bedrooms, 3 dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms, attic storerooms. Main electric light and power: 
i ample water supply; central heating throughout. Squash racquets court. Garages and stabling. 
' 


Charming pleasure grounds, prolific kitchen gardens, orchard, well-timbered parkland, and arable and pasture land, together with an agricultural holding known as Harrowdown, in all 


about 290 ACRES 


VACANT POSSESSION of the RESIDENCE, LODGE, 4 COTTAGES, OUTBUILDINGS and GARDENS and GROUNDS (all of which will be offered as one Lot with approximately 


72 ACRES only) will be available on completion of the purchase. 


To be Sold by Public Auction as a whole or in Six Lots (unless sold privately meanwhile) during January next. 





Auctioneers : JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Regent 8222 (15 lines) 


Telegrams: “Selaniet, Piocy, London” 





NEAR TOWCESTER AND NORTHAMPTON 


In the centre of the Grafton Hunt. 60 miles London. 


PICTURESQUE PERIOD MANOR 


Agents : 





on edge of village. 


Six bedrooms, 2. baths, 
attics, 3 reception, lounge 
hall. 


Central heating. Main elec- 
tric light. Own water by 
electric pump. 


Cottage. Garages. Stabling 
5, outbuildings. Dairy 


Gardens, pasture and 
market garden land, 


IN ALL NEARLY 14 ACRES, FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. (W.4,444) 





BEAUTIFUL HASLEMERE DISTRICT 


Superb position with panoramic views. 
FASCINATING RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER, FULL OF OLD OAK 








One mile Trout fishing in the Exe. 


SOMERSET 


Adjoining picturesque village in centre of the Hunts. 


MOST ATTRACTIVE 
MINIATURE ESTATE 
OF ABOUT 120 ACRES. 
Charming house, South 
aspect, delightful views. 
Three reception, 10 princi- 
pal bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 

staff rooms. 

Own electric light. 
Central heating. 
Stabling. Garages. 2-3 
Cottages. Flat. Farmery. 
Delightful gardens. Rich 
Pasture, arable and wood- 
lands. 





PRICE £18,000 FREEHOLD 
Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (W.51093) 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


Close to Berks, Middlesex and Surrey borders. Only 19 miles Hyde Park. 
TO BE SOLD 





























Four reception rooms, 6 This delightful old-world 
principal bedrooms and Residence, part pre-Tudor : é 
staff quarters, 4 bathrooms, Hall, 3 reception and a H 
complete domestic offices. billiards room, 7-10 bed- 
. r rooms, dressing room, bath- 
Main services. room and domestic offices, 
Central heating. also a 
Large garage. Tudor Lodge and modern 
‘ . detached Villa. Garage 
Beautiful gardens, tennis and stabling. 
lawn, productive kitchen 
garden, orchard, woodlands Co.’s e.l. and water. 
with stream. 
Gardens, grounds, kitchen 
; In all about 15 ACRES gardens, orchard and 
- meadowland of 
TO BE SOLD ) FREEHOLD, £12,500 ABOUT 181, ACRES 
A property of immense charm. i H ie 
Highly recommended by HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1 Price greatly reduced for quick sale. 
(5.41806) Inspected by HAMPTON & SONS. 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (B.2099) 
BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19 (Tel.: WIM. 0081) & BISHOP’S STORTFORD (Tel. 243) 

MAIDENHEAD Y WINDSOR. SLOUGH 
SUNNINGDALE l D D & G I DD Y GERRARDS CROSS 
OVERLOOKING THE WOODED STAINES MEDIUM-SIZED COUNTRY ESTATE BUCKS-MIDDLESEX BORDERS 

SLOPES OF CLIVEDEN 5 minutes station, a unique Riverside Bucks (London 22 miles), on high ground | Situated in a rural position a short distance 
On one of the most beautiful stretches of the Residence with exceptionally large rooms and 3 miles main line station (Paddington from a station. Buses pass. 
River Thames, convenient for Taplow and in first-class repair. 25 mins.). Buses pass the end of drive. A FINE OLD CHARACTER 
Maidenhead Stations. 6-7 bedrooms (fitted basins), 2 bathrooms, A FINE OLD COUNTRY HOUSE RESIDENCE 
A LUXURIOUS SMALL HOUSE panelled hall, Tudor replica dining room, . Containing 5 principal bedrooms, bath- 
ue ; : lofty drawing room, billiards room, lovely Seven principal, 4 maids’ bed, 4 bath, room, 3 reception rooms, servants’ wing of 
containing 6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, lounge, compact offices. 3 rec. Main services. Central heating. 4 bedrooms, bathroom and 2 reception 
3 reception rooms, modern kitchen and ’ ‘ . : rooms, modern kitchen. 
servants’ sitting room. Central heating. Main services. Parquet floors. ; : 
Heated carser for acversl cars ; i é Central heating. Main services. Garage. 
Central heating. Parquet floors. Main Rertaded 0 1 . — Four cottages. Garage 4. Charming grounds of about 4 ACRES 
services seciuded walled gardens, F - ine j a ‘ a « > 
services, Gcschenis prey Charming grounds about 40 ACRES mainly inc luding woodland with a stre am. 
Garage. Easily maintained gardens. : meadowland. Easily divisible into “iad properties if 
FREEHOLD £8,000 OR OFFER required. 
FREEHOLD £6,500 FREEHOLD £16,000 
Gippy & GiIppy, Pere (Tel.: ‘ FREEHOLD £8,500 | 
Gippy & Gippy, Maidenhead (Tel. 53 & 54) Ascot 7! Gippy & Gippy, Slough (Tel. 20048). GippY & Gibby, Windsor (Tel. 73). H 



































Tels. 





TK 


St VeNOAKS 2247-8 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS 46 


OXTED 240 


REIGATE 2938 and 3793 


EVTt, Osea 





SEVENOAKS 


Ina rural position yet only 
1 mile from town and station, 


12 b d and dressing rooms. 
2 bathrooms, loung> hall, 
3 ree ption. Main serviess, 
Garag‘s, stabling and other 
outbuildings. Good ¢ ottage, 
garden and grounds. 
6'. ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD 
£10,000 
3 al Sole Agents: 
A-D& 60. i245, Hiah Street, Serenoaks (Tel. : 2247/48) 








SEVENOAKS, KENT 


IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. Ores sonar SENT 


REIGATE, SURREY 


- BETWEEN ‘QODSTONE AND EAST GRINSTEAD 
In Beautiful Country 





ATTRACTIVE 
COUNTRY HOUSE 


completely renovated and 

modernised throughout. Five 

bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 

reception rooms. ACRE 
and garage. 


PRICE FREEHOLD 


£7,000 
Further poeeies of IBBETT, 
MOSELY, ARD & CO., 


Station Road “East, Oxted (Tel. 
240), Surrey. 





























‘Phone: 
Chsitenham 





CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON __ ,, ron: 


Shrewsbury 





63439 (2 lines) 1, imperial Square, CHELTENHAM 2061 (2 lines) 
42, Caxtie Street. SHREWSBURY 
NORTH DEVON. 10 ACRES. £7,950 QUANTOCK HILLS. LOVELY WOODED ESTATE FINE T.T. DAIRY FARM, WORCESTERSHIRE 


U 


NIQUELY BEAUTIFUL SITUATION. Acme of 
peace but near bus, 
house, 


cooker. Large garages. 


ture. 
AND HARRISON, 


Ideal sporting district. —CHAMBERLAINE- BROTHERS 
Cheltenham (as above). 


6 bed, 2 bath. Electric light. Central heating. Aga 


village and main road. Compact BE 


Small garden. Woodland and pas- 


BROTHERS & HARRISON, 


AUTIFUL RESIDENCE in wonderful situation. ABOUT 200 ACRES 
Thirteen bed (7 h. and c.), 
Central heating. Three cottages. Buildings. 150 AC 
(mostly picturesque woodland). £15,000.— CHAMBERLAINE- land of high quality. £25,000.—Sole Agents: CHAMBER- 
Cheltenham (as above). LAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Cheltenham (as above). 


3 bathrooms. Electric light. ATTRACTIVE MODERNISED RESIDENCE. Main 
RES electricity. Excellent cottages and buildings. Level 








Lounge hall, 


COTSWOLDS. 4 MILES CHELTENHAM 
EORGIAN HOUSE, beautifully situated, near | BEAUTIFUL COTSWOLD MANOR WITH 46 ACRES 


Andoversford, perfectly modernised, lovely situation. | g\N EXCEPTIONALLY CHOICE AND BEAUTIFUL Nr. WOOTTON-UNDER-EDGE, GLOS. £7,000 
PROPERTY perfectly modernised. Lovely situation. COMFORTABLE GEORGIAN HOUSE, 18 miles 


3 good reception, 8-10 bedrooms (4 h. and c.), 


2 bathrooms. * Aga” cooker, electric light, central heating. Three large reception, 
Splendid stabling, ete. 
grounds, about 5 ACRES. £13,000 OR OFFER.- picturesque buildings. 


Agents: CHAMBERLAINE- 


ham (as above). 





k¢ I 8 bed (all h. and c.), 3 bathrooms. 
Three cottages. Most charming Electricity. Central heating. 





3 north of Bristol, close to the South Cotswolds. Six 
Aga cooker. Fine barn and bed, bathroom, 3 large reception. Main services. “ Aga” 


} Exquisite gardens. Grass and cooker. Model farmery and cowhouse (T.T.). 13 ACRES. 
BROTHERS & HARRISON, Chelten- hanging woodlands. £18,500. 
LAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Cheltenham (as above). above). 





Sole Agents: CHAMBER- —CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Cheltenham (as 
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oe : 
“aoe OSBORN & MERCER pOOADNLY, wa” 
4304 PICCADILLY, W.4 
MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ !NSTITUTES 
ESSEX STOWMARKET IN A LOVELY OLD DORSET VILLAGE 


(half an hour from the City) 
Occupying a splendid position in open country forming part 
of the Greater London Green Belt. 
AN ATTRACTIVE BRICK-BUILT RESIDENCE 
in excellent order, having recently been completely 
redecorated throughout. 
3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 
bathroom. 
Company’s electricity and water. Main drainage. 
Cottage. Large garage. 
Well-matured gardens and grounds with tennis court, large 
orchard, etc., in all 
ABOUT 3, ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT 
POSSESSION 
Inspected by the Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 
(18,003) 


Hall, dressing room, 


FAVOURITE ASHTEAD DISTRICT 
Splendidly situate about a mile from the station and near 
to Green Line and other bus services. 

AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 
Easy to run. Facing south and approached from a 
private road. 

Three reception rooms, 4-6 bedrooms, 

bathroom. 
All main services. Large garage. 
Matured gardens, attractively disposed, and having a fine 
variety of first-class fruit tree $, in all 
ABOUT *, ACRE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD £7,250 


Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 


2 dressing rooms, 


(17,982) 





About 3 miles from the market town, whence London can be 
reached by fast trains in about 2 hours, and within easy reach 
of Bury St. Edmund’s and Ipswich. 

IN A PLEASANT POSITION IN PARK-LIKE 
SURROUNDINGS 
A CHARMING OLD-FASHIONED RESIDENCE 





Approached by an avenue drive and containing hall, 
3 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Main 
electricity. Excellent water supply. 

THREE COTTAGES 
Garages. Stabling. Outbuildings. 
Delightful well-timbered grounds with tennis and other 
lawns, 2 walled gardens, vegetable garden, orchard, park- 
land and woodland, in all 
ABOUT 51 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. ONLY £9,000 
Personally inspected by OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 

(18,001) 





In beautiful country within convenient reach of Dorchester, 
Sherborne and Weymouth, and well served by buses. 


A Delightful Old World Residence 


Originally an Old Inn and containing a wealth 
of old beams, open fireplaces, etc., and having 
a heavily thatched roof. 


Two large reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. 


Main electricity and water. Garage. 

Large attractive garden entirely walled and having lawn, 

flower beds and borders, a number of excellent fruit trees, 
ete. 


ONLY £4,750 FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 
Inspected by Sole Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, 


as above. 
(18,002) 


SOUTH HANTS. 
Splendidly situated within convenient reach of Southampton 
and only a short distance from the New Forest. 
AN ATTRACTIVE BRICK-BUILT RESIDENCE 
in a quiet position and having well-planned 
accommodation. 
rooms, § bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms. 
Company’s water, electricity and gas. 

Double garage, stabling, workshop, etc. 
Attractive matured gardens with lawns, flower beds and 
borders, se garden, orchard, paddock, in all 

BOUT 4 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD, ONLY £7,000 
ACANT POSSESSION 
Agents: ospomy & MERCER, as above. 


Hall, 3 reception dressing room, 


(17,998) 








F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY W.1 


Regent 2481 





BUCKS AND HERTS BORDER—21 MILES LONDON 


Ideal rural position near Chorley Wood, facing parklands and adjoining woodland with 
ovelu walks 


ARTISTIC COTTAGE 
RESIDENCE 


modernised. Two reception, 


3 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Main = services. Garage. 
Delightful gardens of 


HALF ACRE 





TT £4,250. WILL SELL QUICKLY 
. MERC ER «& CO., 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Reg. 2481). 


BUCKS—CHILTERNS 


Overlooking the Thames Valley. 


Sole Agents: 





17th-CENTURY 
RESIDENCE 
Low built, 300 ft. above sea, 
facing south, in a con- 
venient position. 


Five bed., 2 baths., 2-3 
reception rooms. 


MAIN SERVICES. 


TWO GARAGES. 





Old-world gardens and orchard, 5 ACRES. £10,000 
F. L. MERCER & CO., 40, Piccadilly, W.1 (Tel.: Reg. 2481). 





HERTS. 


ARCHITECT- 
DESIGNED 
RESIDENCE 


Spacious 


fe ature. Secluded, vet only 


5 minutes walk from station 


and bus services. 
Three reception, 4 


lent bathroom. 
MAIN SERVICES. 
GARAGE. 


Delightful gardens, 
court and orchard. 


ONE “ 


FINELY EQUIPPED 


Best situation at Bishop’s Stortford; 50 


apartments a 


bed- 
rooms, fitted basins, excel- 


tennis 


SMALL HOUSE 


minutes London. 





<n IMMEDIATE SALE DESIRED 
. L. MERCER & CO., as above. 





BURHILL, WALTON-ON-THAMES, SURREY 
ARCHITECT-DESIGNED HOUSE 


In peaceful woodland set- 

ting, 10 minutes’ walk 

Southern electric station, 
Waterloo 27 minutes. 


Three reception,5 bedrooms, 
all with fitted wardrobe 
cupboards, 2 bathrooms. 
MAIN SERVICES. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
GARAGE. 
Delightful gardens of 
', ACRE 
inexpensive to maintain. 





TEMPTING PRICE FOR IMMEDIATE SALE 


Sole Agents: F. 


L. MERCER & CO., 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Regent 2481). 














5S. W. SANDERS, 
V.A. 
FORE STREET. 


. SANDBRS. 


SANDERS’ ™ 


ea 
SIDMOUTH. Tels.: Sidmouth 41 and 109 





SIDMOUTH (3 MILES) 


REGENCY STYLE COUNTRY HOUSE 
Adjoining attractive Devon village. 
Grounds of 8 ACRES 
The residence has 3 rec. and 7 bed., with 2 bath, cloakroom and garage. 
MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER INSTALLATIONS 


OFFERED FREEHOLD AT £9,000 





WANTED IN THE SOUTH OR WEST COUNTIES 
AGRICULTURAL ESTATE UP TO 300 ACRES, WITH PERIOD HOUSE 
Four sitting rooms and 10 bedrooms maximum. 


Full details and price to be sent to the Agents, who would require commission in the 
event of successful negotiations. 


SANDERS’, Fore Street, Sidmouth 








COLLINS & COLLINS 


50, BROOK STREET, MAYFAIR, 


LONDON, W.1. Tel.: Mayfair 6248 





GERRARDS CROSS, BUCKS 


10 minutes’ walk station, buses and shops. 





CHOICE OLD 


Panelled dining room, large sitting room, 6 bedrooms and bathroom. 
oak galleried staircase. 


PRICE £13,000 


Particulars from CoLLIns & COLLINS. 


TANnannan TnAInhAMn 


Bf" "Y.SRINAT APARMANNT.| RANA N 
ETE HS UOTHATTETTHTTNTT SLAGATAETTTOOTA UT ITT 


EARLY GEORGIAN SMALL RESIDENCE 

Genuine carved 
Lovely old-world gardens of 2 ACRES 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 


Phone: Mayfair 6248. 


All services 
FREEHOLD 
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Grosvenor 1553 
(4 lines) 


GEORGE ‘TROLLOPE & SONS 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 
25. MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SO., W.1 


Hobart Place, Eaton Sq., 
West Halkin St., 
Belgrave Sq., 
and 68, Victoria St., 
Westminster, S.W.1 








HANTS—SUSSEX BORDERS 


Beautiful small Residential Estate with Trout Fishing. Occupying a superb position in unspoilt country with views to the South Downs. 


4 reception rooms, 8-9 bed. 


light. 


Sole Agents: GEORGE 


THE ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 
entirely rebuilt in 1939, is in first-class order and planned on the 
most labour-saving lines. 
and dressing rooms, E f 
Central heating. Main electric 
Excellent water supply. 
Separate ballroom or badminton court. 
Stabling, garages, farmery, 4 cottages. 

Magnificent grounds, finely timbered with masses of rhododendrons, 
walled kitchen garden, new hard tennis court, and a fully stocked 
10-ACRE TROUT LAKE 

ABOUT 240 ACRES, mostly heath and woodland. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 


Modern kitchen with Aga cooker. 
Modern drainage. 


TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, 


4 bathrooms. 


Mount Street W.1. 
(A.3176) 








GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


Beautiful views to the Cotswolds. 





MODERN PART HALF-TIMBERED RESIDENCE 


Entrance lodge, 9 bed, 2 bath, lounge hall, 3 rec. and 
billiards room. Main e.l. Excellent water. Septic tank 
drainage. Garage. Delightful grounds, orchard and FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH 


29 ACRES park-like 
ACRES 





GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, . 


W.1. (C€.7295) 


pasture bounded by stream. 
. VACANT POSSESSION 
REDUCED PRICE £10,500 TO EFFECT A SALE 
Mount Street, London, 


Large garage. 


Charmin 
orchard, 





CAMBRIDGE 


Occupying pleasant position, in good residential quarter, 
about 14 miles from centre of the University town. 
MODERN AND WELL-EQUIPPED DETACHED 
RESIDENCE 


Four bedrooms, bathroom, lounge hall, 
Central heating and all main services. 
Several useful outbuildings. 


SMALL SELF-CONTAINED COTTAGE recently done up 

containing 3 rooms and bathroom, etc. 

furnished at a good rental more than covering all outgoings 
and upkeep of property.) 


garden with grass tennis court — excellent 
in all about 114 


VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 


Full detz - from the Sole aera 


shops 


2 reception rooms. 


(This readily lets 


ACRE 


Large hall, 


IMMEDIATE | 9 bathrooms. 


GEORGE Foe OPE AND 


(BX.215 BonpD & Co., 


TROLLOPE & 





Charming Modern Det 
in splendid order. Replete with every modern convenience. 
2 reception rooms, cocktail bar, 4 bedrooms, 

Central heating. All main services. 
FOR SALE PRIVATELY OR BY AUCTION LATER 

VACANT POSSESSION 

Full particulars from the Joint Sole Agents: 
16, Buckingham Gate, S.W.1, and GEORGE 


OVERLOOKING HAM COMMON 


Lovely Thames-side position with private moorings. 


Close to 


and buses. Half-hour West End. 





aati Meatd 
Li 


hed Fr 





Garage. 


C. HENRY 


Sons, 25, Mount Street, W Fé (A.4478) 








6, ASHLEY PLACE, 
LONDON, S.W.1 (Victoria 2981) 
SALISBURY (2467-2468) 


RAWLENCE & SQUAREY, rics. 


SHERBORNE, DORSET (597-598) 
ROWNHAMS MOUNT, Nursling 
SOUTHAMPTON (Rownham 236) 





WILTSHIRE 
IN THE WYLYE VALLEY 
Warminster 7 miles. Salisbury 14 miles. 
ATTRACTIVE STONE AND SLATED 
FARMHOUSE OF CHARACTER 
in a village with excellent bus 
Six bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, 2 
reception rooms. 
Main electricity. Own water supply by 
electric pump. 

Small garden. Useful buildings and yard 
in all about ONE ACRE 
PRICE, WITH IMMEDIATE POSSES- 
, £5,500 FREEHOLD 
RAWLENCE & SQUAREY, Salisbury. 


service. 


Apply: 


HANTS—WILTS BORDERS 
Andover 7 miles. Salisbury 11 miles. 


ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE OF 


CHARACTER IN A PRETTY 
VILLAGE 


Seven bedrooms, bathroom, spacious hall, 
stabling and garage. 
water supply. 
stream, 


3 reception rooms, 
Main electricity. Good 
Walled gardens, meadow with 
in all about 2} ACRES 

PRICE £7,500 FREEHOLD 


RAWLENCE 





Apply: & SQUAREY, Salisbury. 





To be Let Unfurnished for 1-3 Years. 
HAMPSHIRE. IN THE TEST VALLEY 
Romsey 10 miles, Andover 6 miles. 
MOST ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 
OF GEORGIAN CHARACTER 
High up, replete with every modern con- 

venience and in first-rate order. 
Ten bedrooms (all with basins h. and c.), 3 
bathrooms, lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 
cloakroom, modern offices. Double garage. 
Stabling. Gardener's flat. 
Inexpensive gardens and grounds. 
Main electricity and power. Central 
heating. Ample water supply. 
Recommended by RAWLENCE & SQUAREY, 
Salisbury. 





NORTH WALES 

Eight miles Wrexham, 20 miles Chester. In 
vale of Llangollen with magnificent views. 

ATTRACTIVE HALF-TIMBERED 

RESIDENCE 
Many delightful features. W ith drive en- 
trance. Six principal and 4 secondary bed, 2 
dressing rooms (5 with basins h. and c. ),2 
bath h.andc., 4 reception and lounge hall, 
cloaks, Conv enient offices, Aga cooker. Garage 
7 cars. Stabling. Lodge. Chauffeur’s flat. 
Attractive gardens and grounds, in all about 
7 ACRES. Central heating. wos 
Ample water. PRICE £12,000. MIGHT 
BE LET UNFURNISHED at £400 P.A. 
Full particulars of RAWLENCE & SQUAREY, 
Salisbury. 








Established 
1850 


A. P. R. NICOLLE, F.a.1. 


Telephone : 
4554 


62, FLEET STREET, TORQUAY 





WANTED 


COUNTRY HOUSES AND SPORTING ESTATES 


with small and large acreages are urgently required in all parts of 


DEVON AND THE SOUTH-WESTERN COUNTIES 


It is essential that houses should be in 


a good state of decorative repair. 


1 have a number of unsuited Clients desirous of purchasing properties in the 
early part of the new year 


Owners wishing to sell are invited to communicate, 


F.A.L., 


in confidence, with A. P. R. NICOLLE, 


as above. 


SUNNINGDALE 
(Tel. Ascot 63 & 64) 


CHANCELLORS & CO. (rei, ascot 38969) 





Enviable position with views over Chobham 


WELL APPOINTED AND 
IN EXCELLENT ORDER 


4 bedrooms (2 with fitted 
basins). Tiled bathroom. 


Good hall (with folding 

doors to lounge). 2 recep- 

tion rooms. Enclosed 

loggia or sun room. Cloak- 

room. deal modern 
kitchen. 


Main electric light and 
power. Co’s water and gas. 
heating. Good 
garage. 


Central 


Strongly recommended by the 








SUNNINGDALE 


Common and the Wentworth Links. Perfectly 


quiet and secluded yet within few minutes of station, shops and buses, etc. 


MOST DELIGHTFUL SMALL COTTAGE RESIDENCE OF TUDOR 
CHARACTER 





Really delightful garden of about 4 ACRE, completely secluded and laid out with 
great 

PRICE FREEHOLD £6,750 
Agents: CHANCELLORS & CO., as above. 


taste. 

















HARROW, PINNER 
and BEACONSFIELD 


CORRY & 


20, LOWNDES STREET, S.W.1 


CORRY 


SLOane 0436 (3 lines) 


CHALFONT ST. PETER 
and RICKMANSWORTH 





PURLEY, SURREY 


In high position surrounded by protected land. 
FI 


NE MODERN 

and in excellent order. 
4 beds., 

Main services. 


Labour-saving 


Two reception, 
dressing room, 
Garage. 


Extensive views. 
RESIDENCE 

cloakroom, 
luxury bathroom. 
Gardens. 


model kitchen, 


FREEHOLD £6,500 to include some carpets and curtains. 


Recommended by the Owner's Agents. 


(8.201) 





HOVE, SUSSEX 
With own private beach. 
LAVISHLY APPOINTED AND BEAUTIFULLY EQUIPPED RESIDENCE 
Seaward side of reception rooms mainly glass. 


mod. kitchen, 
Main services. 


hall, 2 rec., 


Lounge 


5 beds., 
Garage space. 


2 bathrooms, sun lounge and balcony. 


£8,500 APPROX. 86 YEARS UNEXPIRED. Q.R. £10 P.A. 


Inspected and thoroughly recommended. 








BETWEEN HAYWARDS HEATH AND LEWES 
FASCINATING ELIZABETHAN RESIDENCE WITH QUEEN ANNE 


Ten minutes station. 
Long low elevation in black and white, part tile hung. 


Main services. 


Lovely views. 


Four rec., 5-6 beds., 2 baths. 
Double garage. 


3 ACRES garden orchard, ete. 


FREEHOLD £14,000 to include curtains, wrought-iron fixtures, etc. 


(V.227) 





3 MILES REDHILL 


Rural position only 7 mins. station. 


OST ATTRACTIVE 
Three rec., 
services. 


With large rooms. 


cloakroom, 
Garage. 


FAMILY RESIDENCE 
6 beds., 2 dressing, bathroom. Main 
Stabling. 


2 ACRES LOVELY GARDEN. FREEHOLD £8,500 


Inspected and recommended. 


(8.189) 





ees 
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5, MOUNT ST., 


Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines) 


CURTIS & HENSON 





LONDON, W.1 Established 1875 
COUNTY WICKLOW. IN THE KILDARE HUNT 
About 30 miles from Dublin. On a 600-acre estate farmed by the owner. 
ATTRACTIVE HOUSE. UNSPOILT ARCHITECTURE 
Fitted with all modern labour- Rf 
saving devices. 

Eight principal bed and dressing 
rooms, 4 bathrooms, 5 reception 
oy mx: rooms. Good domestic offices and 


servants’ rooms. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. 

* ESSE COOKER. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 

Maids’ sitting room. 


GARAGES. 








Splendid hunter stabling. 


‘ Delightful gardens, including fully stocked walled garden. En Tout Cas tennis court. 
TO BE LET FURNISHED ON LEASE. 
Further particulars from Messrs. JACKSON-Stops & McCABE, 30, College Green, Dublin, and Messrs. CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, London, W.1. 


RALPH PAY & ‘TAYLOR 


FRINGE OF ASHDOWN FOREST 


Close to old-world Sussex village. About 7% miles from East 
Grinstead and 84 miles from Tunbridge Wells. Regular bus 
service passes entrance drive. 


IN A DELIGHTFUL RURAL SETTING 
ON HIGH GROUND 


ENJOYING FINE OPEN VIEWS 
A TYPICAL SUSSEX HOUSE OF SPECIAL CHARM 


Completely modernised at considerable cost and now in fault- 

less condition throughout. Ten bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, 3 recep- 

tion rooms, labour-saving offices. Aga cooker. Main electricity 

and water. Central heating. Garages, 2 cottages and other 
useful outbuildings. 








3, MOUNT ST., 
LONDON, W.! 


Grosvenor 
1032-33 





Well laid out gardens easily maintained. 


Lovely trees, rock garden, swimming pool, productive kitchen 
garden and land, in all 


ABOUT 32 ACRES FREEHOLD £13,750 


Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. C. J. PARRIS, 67, High Street, 
Tunbridge Wells (Tel. 272); RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above. 














FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


Established 1799 
AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS. 


29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


Central 
9344/5/6/7 


Telegrams: 
“Farebrother, Londen” 





KENT 


Adjoining Littlestone-on-Sea Golf Course. 


UNIQUE MODERN HOUSE MAIN SERVICES. 


GARAGES. 

Four principal bedrooms each with private 

bathroom attached, 2 staff bedrooms and bath- 

room, suite of 3 reception rooms, complete 
domestic offices. 


Small range of outbuildings. 
Matured grounds and prolific kitchen garden, 
the whole extending to just over 


CENTRAL HEATING. 5 ACRES 





TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD SUBJECT TO CONTRACT OR LET UNFURNISHED ON LEASE 








oo 


For further particulars apply : FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 
184, BROMPTON ROAD, 


common, aon BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 


ENTLEMAN’S RESIDENTIAL FARM. Guildford HIONITON. EXTREMELY 
5 miles, Dorking 6, Horsham 16. In one of the most 


Kensington 
0152-3 


around FARM QUEST HOUSE. ESTABLISHED 40 YEARS. 





RICH FARM, 


picturesque and unspoilt parts. Exceptionally attractive 
Jacobean House, 3 rec., 5 bed, dressing room, bath h. and c. 
Main electric light. Co.’s water. Modern drainage. Excel- 
lent farm buildings. 65 ACRES. FOR SALE FREE- 
HOLD. VACANT POSSESSION. 
ARNSTAPLE-TIVERTON. SPLENDID DAIRY 
AND MIXED FARM, 135 ACRES, mostly pasture. 
bounded 3 sides by streams; level land; ring fence, 
Superior modern Residence, 5 bed, bath. Excellent build- 
ings tying 40; 2 cottages. POSSESSION. FREEHOLD. 
EREFORD-GLOUCESTER. NOTED DAIRY AND 
MIXED FARM, around 140 ACRES, half pasture, 
half deep loam, highly productive arable; ring fence; level, 
plentiful water. Roomy stone-built Farmhouse. Excellent 
buildings to T.T. standard. A first-class farm in every 
detail. FREEHOLD. 














100 ACRES; will carry heavy stock, fatten and pro- 
duce over 500 gals. milk monthly. Superior Residence, 
elec. and all conveniences. Modern equipped buildings, all 
in excellent order. POSSESSION. EEHOLD. 
PEMBROKESHIRE. VERY FERTILE DAIRY 

FARM, 171 ACRES; ring fence; all pasture except 
24 acres arable; light loam soil for early potatoes. Splendid 
stone-built Residence, 4 rec., 5 bed. Main water and main 
elec. within 50 yds. Excellent buildings, passed T.T. and 
Attested. IMMEDIATE SALE DESIRED. POSSES- 
SION, FREEHOLD. ONLY £6,000. CLOSE OFFER 
CONSIDERED. Inspect at once. 

ERBY 8 MILES, NOTTINGHAM 8 MILES. 

Valuable rich DAIRY FARM, 160 ACRES. Superior 
Residence, 3 rec., 5 bed, bath, main elec., main water. 
Splendid buildings, tying 34 cows. Two cottages. POS- 











SESSION. FREEHOLD. Very nice farm.—Sole Agents. 


BEAUTIFUL PART OF DEVON, near the moors. 
20 miles from Exeter. Stone-built Residence dating 1500, 
15 letting bedrooms, 5 staff rooms (all fitted basins), 


5 baths, 4 reception. Electric light. Central heating. 
Lovely grounds, swimming pool. Fishing and riding. 
Farm buildings, ‘bungalow and 5-roomed flat. HOME 


FARM 20 AC Self supporting. 


Highly profitable 
concern, FREEHOLD £12,500. 





EAR FAMOUSLY PICTURESQUE HOLIDAY 

RESORT IN S. CORNWALL. SPLENDIDLY 
EQUIPPED T.T. AND FULLY ATTESTED FARM 
of 70 ACRES. Guest House with catering licence. 
SUPERIOR RESIDENCE, 3 rec., 5 bed., bath, main 
services. Excellent buildings tying 18. Complete equip- 
ment. Guernsey herd. Carpets, curtains. Going concern. 
FREEHOLD 
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23, MOUNT ST., 
QGROSVENOR 8Q., LONDON, W.1 





WILSON & CO. — 





Between Basingstoke and Winchester 


Lovely part of Hants, high up with fine views; on bus route. 


CHARMING EASILY-RUN HOUSE 
On two floors only. 


URGENTLY REQUIRED 
SUSSEX, HANTS, BERKS, 
RURAL SURREY 


SUSSEX, EASTBOURNE 9 MILES 
OLD SUSSEX FARMHOUSE 
High up with ee views. 
Six beds., (3 basins), 2 baths., 2 reception, parquet floors, 


Six beds (basins), 2 bath., 3 reception. ; A GOOD TYPE OF nee 2 panelling. 
Electric light, radiators. with 20-50 ACRES and a few farm buildings. Main services. Central heating. 
Cottage. Gardens and paddock. Six-seven beds., main services and at least 1 cottage. Garage. Gardens and paddock. 
4', ACRES. £12,000 OR OFFER QOOD PRICE OFFERED FOR SUITABLE PLACE £8,750 WITH 8 ACRES 


Agents: WILSON & CO., 23, Mount Street, W.1. Replies to N.P., c/o WILSON & Co. 


, 23, Mount Street, W.1. 


Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 





WYE VALLEY 750 FEET UP 


ATTRACTIVE STONE-BUILT HOUSE 
in beautifully wooded country. 


Five beds., bath., lounge hall, 2 reception. 
Electric light. Garage. 


Grounds, kitchen garden, paddock. 


£5,500 WITH 4', ACRES 
Agents: WILSON & CoO., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 











WANTED TO PURCHASE 


UP TO £10,000 WILL BE PAID FOR A SMALL | CHARMING OLD COTSWOLD-TYPE RESIDENCE 
PROPERTY OF 3-6 ACRES IN ANY NICE 
LOCALITY UP TO 40 MILES LONDON Six beds., bath., 3 reception. 


Not built-up area. 
Four-six beds., modern conveniences. 
COTTAGE (VACANT) ESSENTIAL. 
Replies to H., c/o WILSON & CO., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 








Centre of Duke of Beaufort’s Hunt 
Situate in picturesque village near main line station. 


Garage and stabling with flat over. 
Cottage (needs renovation). 
Main electric light and water. 
£8,500 WITH ONE ACRE 
Sole Agents: WILSON & CO., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 




















Grosvenor 286! 


TRESIDDER & CO. 


Telegrams: 
““Cornishmen, London.” 


77, SOUTH AUDLEY ST., W.1 





SUSSEX—KENT BORDERS 
Hour’s rail London, outskirts of village. 
: This most Attractive 
COUNTRY HOUSE 


in exeellent order and 
recently modernised 
throughout. Hall, 3 recep- 
tion, 2 bath., 7-10 bed- 
rooms. All main services. 
Telephone. Central heat- 
ing. Double garage, stable. 
Excellent flat. Delightful 
grounds with collection of 
flowering trees and shrubs. 


Tennis and other lawns, kitchen garden and paddock, 3's ACRES. Inspected and 
strongly recommended by Sole Agents: TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1 
(23,342) 
FOR SALE, FREEHOLD, WITH GARDENS, OR UP TO 100 ACRES 
EADING 7 wiles, 1} miles station. CHARMING WILLIAM AND MARY 
COUNTRY HOUSE. Lounge hall, billiard and 4 reception rooms, 4 bathrooms, 
12 bed and dressing rooms, attics. Central heating, main electricity, Aga. Garages, 
stabling, cow house, 2 lodges, flat and men’s rooms. Grounds with 8-acre lake. HARD 
TENNIS COURT, orchard, pasture and woodland; OR WITH 100 ACRES including 
FARMHOUSE, 2 MORE COTTAGES and FARM BUILDINGS.—TRESIDDER & CO., 


77, South Audley Street, W.1. (23,194) 














WANTED FOR THE FOLLOWING SPECIAL APPLICANTS 


URREY OR SUSSEX, within 4 miles main line to London, MODERNISED 
COUNTRY HOUSE (6 bed.), garden and paddocks.—Mrs. R./139, TRESIDDER 
AND CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 





ITHIN 100 MILES LONDON, preferably north or west. @OOD DAIRY 
FARM with Attested buildings. 200/300 ACRES. GENTLEMAN’S HOUSE 
4-5 bed.—“E.J.M.J.,"” TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 





I MILES RADIUS PETERSFIELD. Wanted (a) SPACIOUS HOUSE, 7-9 

bed., 2 or more bath., cottage, — n and paddock or up to 50 ACRES; or (b) 4-5 
bed., bath., garden, main services. Capt. H., TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley 
Street, W.1. 





SOUTH OR WEST COUNTIES. “PERIOD” HOUSE, not modern, 5-8 bed., 
30-80 ACRES, with some in hand.—*D.G.,”” TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley 
Street, W.1. 





ERKS-WILTS DOWNS, OR OXON. SMALL “PERIOD” COUNTRY 
HOUSE, mode thised, 2-3 reception, 4-6 wT nice garden and paddock.—*'Miss I,” 
TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audle y Street, W. 





KENT OR SUSSEX (within hour's rail London Bridge). FARM 50-150 ACRES 
WITH MODERNISED HOUSE (6-9 bed.), cottages and lake or stream. 
“T.T.S.,” TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 














BERNARD THORPE & PARTNERS ,:";;, 


32, MILLBANK, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1, & KENLEY HOUSE, OXTED. Oxt. 975 


JUST OUTSIDE READING 
LOVELY BRICK-BUILT GEORGIAN HOUSE, BEING CONVERTED INTO 
3 HOUSES 





Centre house of 4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 reception rooms. Excellent domestic 
offices. Small area of garden. 
FREEHOLD £7,500 
Wing house of 4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 reception rooms, games room, Good 
domestic offices, 
PRICE FREEHOLD £6,000 
Inspected and recommended. 


SURBITON 
In pleasant surroundings within easy reach of the station. 
SUBSTANTIALLY-BUILT RESIDENCE 
Of 9 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. The property is in excellent 
condition and can be used as one residence or two flats. 
Good garden with tennis lawn. Large garage. 


FREEHOLD £7,750 


JERSEY, CHANNEL ISLANDS 


SUBSTANTIALLY-BUILT RESIDENCE 
With splendid sea views, 3 miles from St. Helier on bus route. 
3 reception rooms, 3 bedrooms, boxroom, kitchen, bathroom, ete. Garage. 
All main services, good garden, private road to beach. 


FREEHOLD £5,500 












Est. Dublin 1896 STOKES & QUIRKE 1.1.4. 


85, DUKE STREET. GROSVENOR S8Q., LONDON, W.1. MAYFAIR 3113 and 5775 








O. WICKLOW, EIRE. VALUABLE RESIDENTIAL DAIRY FARM OF 

750 ACRES WITH ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE. Facing south with wonder- 
ful views, the house is approached by a short avenue, and the accommodation on 
2 floors comprises 2 reception, 6 beds, usual offices. Gravitation water supply. 
Electricity by turbine. Extensive outbuildings, modern dairy fitted electric milking 
plant and steriliser. Hunting and shooting. Unlimited firewood from estate timber. 
£21,000 PLUS FEES. 


ROWTHORNE, BERKSHIRE. MODERN RESIDENCE IN QUEEN ANNE 
STYLE in perfect order, standing in 6 acres. Accommodation: 3 reception, 6 beds, 
tiled kitchen, etc. VACANT POSSESSION. £7,500 FREEHOLD. 
MEWS HOUSE, OFF OLD BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, 58.W. 
THIRTEEN YEARS’ LEASE AT RENTAL OF £200 P.A. Very attractive 
modernised non-basement House in excellent repair, furnished, with plate, linen, 
carpets, radiogram, refrigerator. Garage. Contains hall with cloakroom, 2 reception, 
3 beds, maid’s room, kitchen, etc. Electricity, gas central heating. £5,500 FOR 
LEASE, FIXTURES, FITTINGS AND FURNITURE. 























MOYOLA PARK, CASTLE DAWSON, Co.LONDONDERRY, N.I. 
THIS FINE OLD GEORGIAN MANSION 
built in 1780, is to let furnished from January 31, 1948. 
The residence is thoroughly 
modernised and equipped 
with electric light, Aga 
cooker, and partly central 
heated. It is in excellent 
condition, part having been 
redecorated in the past 
year. It comprises lounge 
hall with spacious drawing 
room and dining room, 
library, and boudoir. The 
wing is of more modern con- 
struction in the Georgian 
style and comprises one 
large additional reception 
room, office, gunroom, 
kitchen, pantry, servants’ hall, and bedrooms. Altogether there are 14 bedrooms, of 
which 7-10 are principal rooms and there are 4 bathrooms and 6 w.c.s. There is also a 
large basement comprising several additional rooms. 
The residence is attractively situated in the well-wooded demesne, with a beautiful 
stretch of the Moyola river skirting the lawns, and a fine weir and salmon-leap just 
below the house. There is good fishing and rough shooting on the estate and snipe 
and duck shooting on the adjoining lands. Adequate supplies of good quality turf 
and firewood are available. 
The grounds include an En-tout-cas hard tennis court, flower garden, rock garden and 
large walled vegetable garden with tomato houses. The vegetable garden could be let 
separately. Applications to:- 


MARTIN, KING, FRENCH & INGRAM 


Solicitors, Limavady, Co. Londonderry. 





PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. By direction of The Rt. Hon. Lord Southampton 
DURHAM AND YORKSHIRE BORDERS 
G. TARN BAINBRIDGE & SON, F.A.I. 
wish to announce that they have received instructions to offer by Auction early in 1948 
(unless previously sold by private treaty) 
The delightful Residential, Agricultural and Sporting Estate known as 
ROCKLIFFE PARK 
situate between Croft Spa and Hurworth-on-Tees and about 34 miles from Darlington 
briefly comprising a very FINE MANSION HOUSE seated in charming grounds and 
parklands, together with Home Farm, Kennels and Stables, High and Low Rockliffe 
Farms, various Cottage properties and Lodges and pie non ly woodlands, the whole 
covering an area of about 660 ACR 
VACANT POSSESSION OF MANSION, rman AND GROUNDS 
Particulars and Plans are in course of preparation and will shortly be available from 
the Auctioneers, 44, High Row, Darlington (Tel. 4733), or from Capt. F. SCARTH 


BRADON, Land Agent, Staindrop, Darlington (Tel. Staindrop 204), or from Messrs. 
FARRER & Co., Solicitors, 66, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. 








1772 FOR 175 YEARS 1947 
WE HAVE SPECIALISED 


IN THE SALE AND PURCHASE OF PROPERTIES 
ON THE COTSWOLDS 
DAVIS, CHAMPION & PAYNE 


STROUD, GLOS. 








CHELTENHAM AND NORTH 


“—s AGENTS, SURVEYORS, AUCTIONEERS 








BATH AND DISTRICT 
COTSWOLDS FOR HA & Gs 
G. H. BAYLEY & SONS rT, HATT & BILLINGS 
(Established over three-quarters of a ESTATE AGENTS, SURVEYORS. 
Century.) AUCTIONEERS AND VALUERS 


. PROMENADE, CHELTENHAM. 3, BURTON STREET, BATH. 
(Tel.: 2102) (Tel.: 4268). 
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—<E=— JOHN D. WOOD & CO. ==" 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 











THREE LOVELY SITTING KOOMS, 4 


BEDS AND BUCKS BORDERS 


4 mile from station and 6 miles from Bletchley. 43 miles from London. Bus passes property. 
THIS GEM OF QUEEN ANNE ARCHITECTURE STANDS IN A MINIATURE PARK OF ABOUT 22 ACRES. 





Inspected and recommended by JoHN D. Woop « Co., 


Seven principal bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, 4 reception rooms. 


MAIN ELECTRICITY, GAS, 
WATER AND DRAINAGE. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
GARAGE, STABLING, ETC, 
TWO COTTAGES. 


Lovely walled garden and magnifi- 


23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (40368) 








ASHRIDGE, HERTFORDSHIRE 


Adjoining the Golf Course. 


LUXURIOUSLY EQUIPPED 
MODERN HOUSE 


PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS IN SUITES WITH 
% BATHROOMS. 


ANNEXE FOR STAFF WITH SITTING 
ROOM AND BATH. 


Highly recommended by JoHN D. Woop & Co., 





23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (41,756) 


ALL MAIN SERVICES. 


CENTRAL HEATING. 


HEATED 3-CAR GARAGE 


ABOUT 6 ACRES. 


EARLY POSSESSION. 








BERKS AND OXON BORDERS 


Close to the Downs. 
LOVELY 16th-CENTURY HOUSE 


On bus route 4! miles from Didcot. 


Six bedrooms with basins, 
3 reception rooms, 2 bath- 
rooms. 
CENTRAL HEATING, 
MAIN ELECTRICITY. 
STABLING AND 


GARAGE FOR TWO. 


Small garden and paddock. 
POSSESSION IN JANUARY, 1948. 


JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (11388) 





AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY 


ON THE BORDERS OF SURREY AND SUSSEX 


Within an hour of Town. 


CHARMING 15th-CENTURY RESIDENCE 


With 7 bedrooms, 3 recep- 

tion rooms, lounge hall, 

maid’s sitting room, 2 bath- 
rooms. 

Modern offices. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
MAIN ELECTRICITY. 
COMPANY’S WATER. 
MODERN DRAINAGE. 
Two cottages. 

Farm buildings with ties 
for 30. 





ABOUT 50 ACRES 


Vacant Possession of the land and ———- September, 1948, or earlier by 
arrangement. 
Further particulars from the Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. OFFER «& OFFER, 81, 
Elizabeth Street, S.W.1 (Sloane 8212), or Messrs. JOHN D. WooD & CO., 23, Berkeley 
Square, W.1 (Mayfair 6341). (22,554) 








FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
WINCHESTER 4% MILES 


On outskirts of picturesque old village on bus route. 


Six bedrooms with basins, 
dressing room, 2 bathrooms, 
2 reception rooms. 


CENTRAL HEATING, 
MAIN WATER, 
ELECTRICITY ANDGAS. 
Garage. 


Attractive garden. 


With cottage and 9 ACRES 


Agents: Mr. % IAN REDFERN, 5, St. Peter Street, Winchester oe, and JOHN D. 
oop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (626 





BETWEEN DENHAM AND THE CHALFONTS 


In a unique position with exceptional views. 


ENCHANTING BRICK AND TILED TUDOR FARMHOUSE 


Skilfully modernised. Three 
reception rooms, 7 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. Cen- 
tral heating. Main electric 
light and water. Lovely 
garden, cottage, in all about 


8 ACRES 





FOR SALE, FREEHOLD, £15,000, WITH EARLY POSSESSION 


Strongly recommended by JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, ” ieaeaaed Square, London, W.1 
(Mayfair 6341). (41,7 775 
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BOURNEMOUTH 
WILLIAM FOX, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.I. 
E. STODDART FOX, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.1. 
H. INSLEY FOX, F.R.L.C.S., F.A.I. 


FOX & SONS 


BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON--BRIGHTON—WORTHING 


SOUTHAMPTON 


ANTHONY B. FOX, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.1. 


T. BRIAN COX, F.R.L.C.S., AA... 


BRIGHTON 
J. W. SYKES. A. KILVINGTON. 





SANDBANKS, NEAR BOURNEMOUTH 


Oceupying a superb position with magnificent uninterrupted views over the whole of Poole harbour. 


FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION 


Sg’. 


ae 
% ‘. 
on eae 


This soundly constructed Marine 
Residence with grounds extending 
to the beach. * ‘i 


Five bedrooms, bathrooms, 2 sit- 
ting rooms, servants’ hall, cloak- 
kitchen and good domestic 


offices. 


room, 


Two boathouses, one with a room 


at the rear. Two garages. 





PRICE £15,000 FREEHOLD (OPEN TO OFFER) 


For appointments to view apply Fox & Sons 44-52 Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 








BEAUTIFUL ISLE OF PURBECK 


About 1 mile from the coast. Standing 200 ft. up renting extensive views to the 
Purbeck Hills and the Isle of Wight. 
A MOST ATTRACTIVE MODERN COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
facing due south, erected of Purbeck stone and of best quality materials and fitted 
f with all up-to-date conveniences and comforts. 
Nine bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms, cloakroom, good domestic offices. 


Constructed of delightful 
mellowed brick. Six bed- 


Main electricity and power. 
Companies’ gas and water. 
Central heating. Telephone. 


rooms, 2 bath, 3 reception, 
compact modern domestic 
offices, drying room. 





Capacious garage accommo- 
dation. Engine house with 
chauffeur’s flat over. Boat- 
house, private pier. Central 
heating. Own electricity 


Garage. Picturesque gar- 
dener’s cottage. 
Beautiful gardens. Grounds 
laid out by well-known 





landscape gardeners and 
upon ia ha — sum of and water supply. 
money has been spent. 
They contain Pi a Delightful garden just over 
lawns, crazy paved walks, 9 ACRES 
terraced garden, rose per- 
gola, rock garden and fish with extensive river 
pools, kitchen garden, frontage. 
orchard, excellent pasture 

and arable lands 


The whole extending to an area of about 58 ACRES 
of R and about 11 acres on completion of purchase. 
PRICE £12,500 FREEHOLD 
Fox & SONS, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 





Vacant p 


Of particular interest to the keen and enthusiastic yachtsman. 


BEAULIEU RIVER, 
A CHARMING RESIDENCE WITH EXTENSIVE RIVER 
FRONTAGE AND PRIVATE PIER 


HAMPSHIRE 





The property is held under two leases for a term of 99 years from March 20, 1922, 
at a total ground rent of £70 per annum. 


VACANT POSSESSION on COMPLETION of the PURCHASE 
For particulars apply. Messrs. Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Rd.. Bournemouth. 








Close to the Historic Town of hire DORSET 
Occupying a splendid secluded position in unspoilt cou . 
EXCELLENT BOATING AND FISHING FACILITIES aT. WAREHAM. 
Corfe Castle 4 miles, Swanage 10 miles, Bournemouth 15 miles. 


ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


Five principal bedrooms, 3 
secondary bedrooms, 2 
bathrooms, 3 _ reception 
rooms, maid’s sitting room, 
panelled entrance hall, 
cloakroom, kitchen and 
complete domestic offices. 


4 miles Brockenhurst and Lymington. 


“ANNEWOOD HOUSE” 
having south aspect and 
extensive views. Six bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, lounge, 
entrance hall, anteroom, 
dining room, 3 cloaks, ser- 
vants’ sitting room. Excel- 
lent up-to-date offices. 


Four-roomed cottage and __ ten 

garage. Greenhouse and “i noe oa... : ~—- 
other useful outbuildings. eng ree odeen cot- 
Delightful well-wooded Ages. airy. Me ern cow 
grounds, including lawns, house for 7. Companies 


water and electricity. 
Kitchen garden with fruit 
trees. Lawn. Pasture and 
arable land. The whole 
extends to an area of about 
244 ACRES 


rose garden, herbaceous 
borders, small wood, also 
orchard, walled-in kitchen 
garden and paddock, in all 
about 13 ACRES 


The aaa of about 6 acres and one additional acre are let on a yearly tenancy. 

VACANT POSSESSION of the remainder on completion of the purchase. Company’s 

electric light. Good water supply. Septic tank drainage. Partial central heating. 
PRICE FOR QUICK SALE ONLY £9,750 FREEHOLD (or near offer 


r). 
For particulars and one to view apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch 
Road, Bournemouth. 





January 29, 





BEAUTIFUL NEW FOREST 


12 miles Bournemouth. 
THE VERY ATTRACTIVE AND WELL-PLACED FREEHOLD 
RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 
comprising a fine example of Queen Anne style architecture. 





Vacant possession on completion of purchase. 


To be Sold by Auction at St. Peter’s Hall, Hinton Road, Bournemouth, on 
1948, at 3 p.m. (unless previously sold privately). 
Solicitors: Messrs. W. DEWHIRST & SONS, 44, North Street, Keighley, 
Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & SONS, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, 

and Messrs. LEWIS & BADcOcK, 40, High Street, Lymington, Hants. 





Bournemouth 6300 


ane 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 
(5 lines 


(12 BRANCH OFFICES) 


Telegrams : 


**Homefinder,’’ Bournemouth 








Birminghé 
GHRIMES & CHAMPION Central 2238 
RINGWOOD (Tel. 311) and BRANCHES Partners : 





BRIGHT WILLIS & SON F.aA.L 


NEVILLE S. ROBERTS, F.A.I., and DENIS CLEWS, F.A.1. 
BIRMINGHAM — SOLIHU LL 





NEW FOREST 


A VERY CHARMING FREEHOLD COUNTRY PROPERTY 
Occupying a delightful high “island” site on the outskirts of the favoured New Forest 
Village of Burley. 

Eight bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. 

Main services. Septic drainage. Good cottage. Garage. Stabling, etc. 
Attractive timbered grounds of about3% ACRES. POSSESSION 


For Sale by Auction on January 7, 1948 (unless previously sold). 


direction of the Hon. Mrs. L. FitzRoy Newdegate. 


A GENUINE SMALL 
TUDOR COUNTRY 
MANSION 
erected on the site of the 





original 12th-century 

RINGWOOD moated and fortified castle 

ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN FREEHOLD RESIDENCE a ns of Bi oe 9 ceo 
Conveniently situate within easy reach of the old-world market town. both Ww. Poodyy = (wife wae 


Five bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms, etc. 
All main services, garage, etc. 


Edward IV) and Lady Jane 
Pleasant gardens of about 2 ACRES with paddock. 


Four par rooms, 9 





POSSESSION ow meer and 7 secondary 
rareomas, 4 bathrooms ote. 
ain electricity. i 
NEW FOREST 5 OR 16 ACRES 


Ringwood 1% miles. TO LET ON LONG 
LEASE 


ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD COUNTRY PROPERTY ON HIGH SITE 
Four bedrooms, bathroom, 2 “goes ae, 
Main water and electricity. Gara: 
Grounds of about 3% ACRES with Sy 
POSSESSION 


Estate Office, Arbury, 











In ‘the. estate of the late Sir Francis A. Newdigate N ewdegate Bart., 


7.0.M.G., 


ONE OF THE HISTORIC HOMES OF ENGLAND 
Nuneaton 4 miles, Coventry 8 miles, Birmingham 18 miles, London 100 miles. 


ASTLEY CASTLE, letestui 





Suitable for Private Residential owrneee or for a Preparatory School, Convalescent 


etc. 
Rent and full details from Resident Send A Agent: Mr. A. T. WHITFIELD, A.R.1.C.S., The 
Nuneaton, Warwickshire, or from BRIGHT Wiis & Son, FAI. os 
1 and 2, Waterloo Street, Birmingham 2, and Solihull, Warwickshire. 





18 miles Southampton. 








Yorkshire. 








ee, 
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HARRODS 


34-36. HANS CRESCENT. LONDON. S.W.1 


ESTATE 


Kensington 1480 
3 
“Estate, Harrods, Londen”’ 


OFFICES 


Surrey Offices : 
West Byfleet 
and Haslemere 











NEAR NORTH MIDDLESEX OR SOUTH HERTS GOLF COURSES c.1 


SHORT RUN BY L.N.E.R. OR TUBE SERVICES TO CITY OR WEST END. 


A WELL-APPOINTED 
PRIVATELY OCCUPIED 
RESIDENCE 


affording splendid accommodation for con- 
version to flats or use as Nursing Home, Clinic, 
School, Guest House or similar purpose. 


Lounge hall, 3 reception and sun lounge 
(Vita glass), billiards room and smoke room, 





9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Central heating. 
Parquet floors. Fitted basins. (Co.’s services. 


Garage for 3-4,greenhouses, cottage (possession) 
About 3; acre (extra land adjoining is rented). 


Ideal for business and/or family man. Good 
order and convenient to run. 


£13,500 FREEHOLD 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 


Sole Agents: Harops LTp., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 310). 





FACING A SURREY COMMON C3 
Choice position about 3 miles from Dorking and,within easy reach of a well-known beauty 
spot. 


CHARACTER RESIDENCE DESIGNED IN THE DUTCH 
STYL 


u 


Hall, 3 receptions, 8 bed- 
rooms, bathroom. Electric 
light and main services. 
Garage. Well laid out gai- 
dens and grounds, extend- 
ing to about 2 ACRES 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Inspeeted and recommended by HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge. 
S.W.1 (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 807). 





SUSSEX COAST c.2 


Only 200 yards from the sea but protected from sea winds 


ARTISTIC SUN-TRAP COTTAGE 


With unusual refinement- 
and labour-saving 
appliances. 


Three reception, 4  bed- 
rooms, bathroom. Main 
services, fitted basins in all 
bedrooms. Brick-built 


garage. 


Unique garden of about 
HALF AN ACRE 





: ; Wg & t r 
FREEHOLD £7,500 
including fixtures and fittings. 


Recommended by Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 
S.W.1 (Tel.: Kensington 1490, Extn. 809). 





COOKHAM DEAN, BERKS c.4 


Facing famous Cliveden Woods, and commanding magnificent 
panoramic views. 





A REALLY DIGNIFIED RESIDENCE 


Only 45 mins. from Town, with hall, 3 reception rooms, 

6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, complete offices. Electric light 

and power. Co.’s water. Aga cooker. Double garage and 

useful outbuildings. Cottage. Beautiful gardens of about 
1% ACRES, and paddock of 24% ACRES 


WARLINGHAM AND WHYTELEAFE 


On a bus route 's mile from each station. 





ARCHITECT-BUILT BUNGALOW 
Beautifully built and fitted. 


Splendid order. Three reception, 5 bedrooms (2 with basins), 
2 bathrooms. 


NORFOLK--SUFFOLK BORDERS c.3 


c.2 Delightful rural surroundings, convenient to a village about 


8 miles from Diss. 





ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 


Facing south, designed on two floors. Four sitting rooms, 
6 bed and dressing, bath. Main drainage. Co.’s electric 


MAIN SERVICES, AUTOMATIC CENTRAL HEATING. light. Garage for 2 cars. Good garden. Orchard. 


IN ALL ABOUT 4 ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD £12,500 





Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, $.W.1 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806). 


Three garages. 
Lovely garden of about ONE ACRE 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
VACANT POSSESSION 


HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809). 





IN ALL ABOUT 2% ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 807). 





ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL PROPERTIES ON 
THE SURREY HILLS c.4 


Occupying an unrivalled site 500 ft. up facing due south and commanding delightful views. 
THIS EXTREMELY PICTURESQUE RESIDENCE 


with its suite of lounge hall, 
3 reception rooms, billiard 
room, and a ballroom 40 ft. 
x 30 ft., 5 main bedrooms, 
maid’s bedroom, 3 staff 
rooms, ample domestic 
offices. Every conceivable 
convenience, including main 
drainage, central heating, 
hot and cold water in bed- 
rooms, Co.’s electric light, 
gas and water. 


Garage for 3 cars, with flat 
for chauffeur and gardener. 





s i, 
as . 


Delightful grounds, gently sloping to the south, with specimen trees, hard tennis court, 
lawns, walled kitchen garden, orchard, shady walks, etc. 
IN ALL 4% ACRES 


Recommended as something exceptional by HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, 
Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806). 





MERSTHAM AND BLETCHINGLEY CZ 
In delightful country—yet convenient to London by road or rail. 
AN OLD HOUSE OF INFINITE CHARM 


Coupling the old world with modernity 


Three reception, 7 bed- 
rooms, 4 bathrooms, maids’ 
sitting room. Main water. 
and electricity, wash basins 
in all bedrooms. Aga cooker 
and heater. Garage. Cow- 
house. Dairy. Man’s room. 
Matured but inexpensive 
gardens. Hard tenniscourt, 
orchard, wood and field. 





IN ALL ABOUT 4 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 


HARRODS Ltp., 34-36 Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, $.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. 
Extn. 3809 
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Duke Street, St. James 








labour-saving Cotswold House with 2-3 
reception rooms, gent’s cloakroom with w.c., 
kitchen, scullery and pantry, 1 double and 3 


single bedrooms, 2 bathrooms and separate w.c, Thomastown, 





Gardener's cottage.— Write Box 213. 





yarklike grounds 500 ft. up in a lovely part basin, and spacious offices on ground floor, 
uf the Chiltern escarpment. Three reception with all public services. Electrically heated ESTATE AGENTS 
and 5 bedrooms, modern bathroom. Main with passenger lift to bedrooms, 4 principal 
electricity. Telephone. Garage. Area 34 or bedrooms fitted basins, 2 bathrooms and ser- ‘ii 
22 acres. For Sale by Auction on Friday,  vants’ quarters 
January 9, 1948, in one or two lots, unless Telephone. Garage, conservatory and out- 





ERKS (ON BUS ROUTE). Attractively buildings, large hay barn, stabling for six 
furnished Georgian House with acre of — horses, all stone 


sean SsHiel . half-yearly to Irish Land Commission annuity 
BURFORD, , OXFORDSHIRE. Modern 4V. £32. £4,000 freehold.—For all types.—MARTIN & POLE, 
further particulars apply: P. A. MCCONVILLE Reading (Tel. 
AND SON, M.LA.A., 


of £2/7/1. P.I 


Co. Kilkenny, Eire. 





Garage for 2 cars. 


WANTED ham, Berkshire. 








4 MODERN COUNTRY RESIDENCE in butler’s pantry and cloakroom with fitted Horsham. ‘Phone 311. 




















Market Harborough (Est. 1809). 








Mid-Sussex—BRADLEY & VAUGHAN, F.A.1.. 





with separate staircase. obligation. 








HE TERM “LICENSED VALUER?” is ae ee 
not a qualification, 


but merely a legal 
Almost anyone can take out a 


Estate Agents, Haywards Heath (Tel. 91). 





NORTHERN COUNTIES. Surveyor 
Valuers and Auctioneers with over 








Alton, Hants. 


aM ¢ ts es M.I.A.A., at 85, Duke Street, Grosven 
built and slated, together Bee Giepr Maldenead Cre or Square, W.1 (Tel.: Mayfair 7070), where he 


productive garden. Four bedrooms, 2-3 With approximately 35 acres good limestone 

reception rooms, etc., Ideal boiler, Aga cooker. land including orchard, garden, etc. Never- ningdale (Tel. 
November six months, 8 guineas p.w.—Sole failing water supply. Adjacent Kilkenny Slough (Tel. 
Agents: MURRAY-LESLIE & PARTNERS, 11, Hunt and within hacking distance. Good 3987). 





Tel. 2176. 





London organisation of STOKES & QUIRK 


Tole will be glad to see his former clients, and ar 
sous), as 3), Windsor (Tel. 73), new inquirers after properties in Treland. 


s, 8.W.1 (Whi. 0288-9), fishing and rough shooting district. Subject BERKS AND SURROUNDING COUN- . : 

TIES. Town and Country Properties of Bournemouth (‘Phone: 7080, 5 lines), Me: 
23, Market Place, bers of Royal Institute of Surveyors and A 
3378), also at Caversham and — tioneers Institute, have many applications (: 
Auctioneers and Valuers, Wokingham (incorporating WATTS & Son). medium-size modern or “period” count: 


ment, 111, Old Christchurch Roa 











ENTRAL EAST ANGLIA Agents: ticularly West Hants, 


properties with from one acre upwards, } 















About 7 acres.—Full details eee Maciel Rid : 
from WaTts & Son, Land Agents, Woking- DORSET and NEW FOREST. Country SOUTH BUCKS. For best selection of | 
bedrooms — urgently 


Te sle phone 7 ¢ P Houses 

















1,000 acres required. Good house essen- 
tial.—-Full particulars and price to Messrs. 
SHERIDAN & Co., Chartered Surveyors, 12, 
Hanover Street, W.1. 





Secy SeEEroBEn 1 = ONDON 16} 
ESSEX PREFERRED. Farm of about garage and 50 acres of beautiful woodland. 


Suitable for development as market garden; 
part of the land already under cultivation. 
Freehold. Best offer over £12,000 for quick 1360). 2 
sale.—Box No. Z.2039, BENSONS, Kingsway SSEX. DOUGLAS ALLEN & CO., F.A.L.P.A., at Tunsgate, Guildford). Sales of Esta 





and 3-8 











perties available, apply: HETHERING 


MILES. Small House. required for large number of bona fide buyers. AND SECRETT, F.A.I., Estate Office, Gerra 


Ferndown (Tel. 


Advantageous sale quickly assured. Details Cross (Tel. 2094), and at London, W.5. 
to: TWEEDALE & RILEY, Wimborne (Tel. 500), OUTHERN ENGLAND AND EA 
355), and Christchurch (Tel. ANGLIA. MESSENGER, MorGaN & M 








a 28, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1 ( 





























land not objected to).—Full details, price and 
photo if possible to MOORE & Co., Surveyors, 
Carshalton, Surrey. Tel.: Wallington 5577. 





TRICT. Really attractive Small Pro- ton, 
perty wanted, about an hour's journey south 
of London. About 5 bedrooms, 2-3 reception, N 
main services. Nice garden of not less than 
one acre. Standing high with views and in 









oo ulars to Newbury, c/o JOHN D. Woop & Co., 
, Berkeley Square, W.1. 













minimum of about 200 acres of good land for 4 beautiful 


















Small House equally suitable.—Box 205. looville 3385. 





ing small House, 2 rec. (one 24 ft.), 
bedrooms, bathroom. Double garage. (Stadion Office: 40-42a, 
bedroom.) Pretty gardens. Centre town, per- (Valentine 7300 and 6454); 6, Cliff Town Road, 
wiccontacemetetatacs Me fect quietness. 
Mm ionURST r OR LIMPSFIELD Dis- LEWIs «& BADCOCK, 40, High Street, Lyming- don Road, Westcliff-on-Sea (Leigh 77256); 


built and Collyweston slated. Eight principal 
bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, lounge 


a House with about 9-12 bedrooms and a gplendid siting. 








rr Urgently required, Modern Hall, Kingsway, W.C.2 Surveyors and Valuers. Properties for salein Farms and Country Houses. 
ouse With no ess an o Dedrooms In VANIAIC sda sae ae E - 
2 acres of cultivated ground (additional grass- YMINGTON. An artist’ 8s home. C “7 Town, Country and Seaside positions. Vendors URREY. Property. in all parts of 


and Purchasers are invited to contact Head County.—W. K. Moore & Co., Survey 
Woodford Avenue, Ilford Carshalton (Tel. Wallington 5577, 4 lines 





£7,750 or offer.—Details: Southend-on-Sea (Southend 49823); 813, Lon- SUSSEX AND ADJOINING COUNT! 


JARVIS & CO., of Haywards Heath, spe 


20, High Street, Barkingside (Valentine 4130); ise in High-class Residences and Estates, 1 





KRIORTH NORTHANTS. A verv fine 9, Station Road, Upminster (Upminster 2333), of which are solely in their hands (Tel. 700 








17th-century Country Residence, stone FoR the DISPOSAL or PURCHASE of &J.SPEEDY. Shootings and Fish 
PROPERTY in the SOUTH-WESTERN * to let. Lessudden House, St. Bosw 








Westmorland Street, Dublin, 





COUNTIES, whether Cottage, Mansion, Farm Roxburghshire. St. Boswells 2143. 

good open walking country.—Box 203._ hall, 2 reception rooms, domestic offices and or Hotel, the PERSONAL SERVICE of = 
NEWBURY, READING, Wantae or quarters. Walled-in grounds, garage, stabling GRIBBLE, BOOTH & SHEPHERD, F.A.L.P.A., is aera gee cn otal 

Lambourne districts. Required to pur- and cottage. Electricity, sanitation, central readily available. "Phone: 434 Yeovil, Somer- ROTHERS ¢ ARRISON, 1, x! 
chase, Mixed Farm, 200-300 acres, with heating. For sale with vacant possession. _ get, or 166 Basingstoke, Hants ’ Square, Cheltenham (Tel. 53439), 42, 
superior farmhouse, good buildings and suffi- Excellent repair and condition. A charming > - _— = Street, Shrewsbury (Tel. 2061). 
cient cottages. Main services essential. Good jd residence of character. Easy to run.— RELAND. BatrerRsBy & ree Estate AGENTS FOR THE WEST.”’) " 
price will be paid for right property.—Par- Me . RICHARDSON, 15, Barn Hiil, Stamford. Agents (Established 1815), F.s 39, ILTS, HANTS AND DORSET. 





invite inquiries Properties in this area write 


4 from persons desirous of purchasing Sporting MypDDELTON & MAJOR, F.A.1., Estate Agi 


oes nn RE, > , " J 
BERTH ROLADEEN: IWVERNESS on SOUTHPAMPSHIRE, mi gaiahyur aie un nae fli 


Farmlands in 25, High Street, Salisbury. 








ANGUS preferably. Wanted to purchase, modern, detached Residence in 4 acres, Ueland. Details free on application. 
Accommodation comprises pRIsH SPORTING Properties, Estates, 
- : reception rooms, kitchen and 
farming in  hand.—Send particulars to  geryants’ quarters, 6 bedrooms, 2 expensively 
Colonel F., c/o KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, equipped bathrooms. Garage accommodation Valuers, 85, 
20, Hanover Square, London, W.1. for 5 cars, stables. Central heating throughout. 
OUTHERN COUNTIES. Wanted byretir- Vacant possession.—Particulars from H. r 
ed Officer, Unfurnished Self-Contained Flat NAPIER, HARDING & PARTNERS, 12, The and Fethard, Co. Tipperary. 
in Country House; 5 bedrooms, main services. Broadway, Purbrook, Hants. Tel.: ater- for Probate, 


Farms, Factories and City Investments.— i ‘ 
Consult STOKES & QUIRKE, Auctioneers and Residential Estates. 
Duke _ Street 
Square), London, W.1 (Tel. : 
Also at 33, Kildare Street, Dublin, Clonmel ORKSHIRE. Warp, Ray & Co., Mid! 


Fire Assessing, 


Estates managed. 








W J. TOLLEY & HILL (Est. 1902 

* Country Houses, Farms, Hunting B« 
Personal call by app« 
ment. Auction and Estate Offices, 


(off Grosvenor “ Y 
Mayfair 7070). Baldwin Street, Bristol (Tel. 20562/3). 





Valuations made Bank em, Shipley. Prop 
Insurance, ete. Specialists, Valuers, Auctioneers and 
Agents. (Tel. Shipley 51234, 3 lines), 


RUMSEY & RUMSEY, Country Depart- 





«= DREWEATT, WATSON & BARTON | tis: 
9 
NEWBURY 
; 
HAMPSHIRE-BERKSHIRE BORDERS BERKSHIRE A yyy tag Aer nt a es { 
Accessible to Reading, Newbury and Basingstoke. e . ; n the Reading, Newbury and Basingstoke triangle. ; 
4 Close to the Wiltshire border. } 
ms: ° ie Standing in 16% ACRES rough woodland and approached | 
PROPERTY i 
. by a winding drive. 
comprising an A SMALL PERIOD HOUSE sioisgatiainvedi 
ATTRACTIVE HOUSE Ten bed and dressing rooms with basins, 3 bathrooms, 3-4 
With 10 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms. known as reception rooms. | 
Electric light and good water supply. Offices. Central heating. Light, and good water supply. 
Lodge and 3 cottages. Farm buildings. GORDON HOUSE, LAMBOURN, NR. NEWBURY Penge ee : 
Land and wood!ands of about 100 ACRES harages, stenies sat cottage. 
Farm now let, but PEQUInED. OBTAINABLE IF Standing in the village with lovely country surroundings. Attractive garden. Gravel soil. { 
PRICE £18,000. OPEN TO OFFER PRICE £10,500 
Six bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception 
SMALL I7th-CENTURY HOUSE sian dadiaiaien: ate bins NEWBURY DISTRICT 
Midway between Reading and Newbury. nia: About 24 miles from the town. 
Brick built with whitewashed walls and being well modern- : te A MODERNISED COTTAGE RESIDENCE 
‘ ised with large — . Main water, electric light and gas. In a@ delightful situation on the edge of a common with full 
Four bedrooms, bathroom, 3 sitting rooms, kitchen. south aspect. 
ww 4 —_—— MOST ATTRACTIVE SMALL WALLED GARDEN. | Three bedrooms, bathroom, 2 sitting rooms, kitchen. 
. ot cale 
EARLY POSSESSION. Garage. Main water. Own electric plant. Small garden. 
PRICE £5,750 Auction December 30 (unless sold previously). Auction December 30 (unless sold previously). 
2)/- per line. (Min. 3 lines.) Box fee 1/6. 
AUCTIONS FOR SALE FOR SALE ESTATE AGENTS 
~ NARBOROUGH, NORFOLK O. KERRY. Sporting Estate. Situate QUFFOLK, close River Deben, 2 miles COTSWOLDS, also Berks, Oxon and Wil .. 
s miles from Kings Lynn and 5 from Swaffham. in the most beautiful part of Eire with Woodbridge, 7 Ipswich. Old-fashioned Hospss & CHAMBERS, The Land Agen’ ., 
mile from Narborough Station. unsurpassed views over the river and country. Country Residence, secluded and well recessed Estate Agents and Auctioneers, Cirencest -r 
A VERY ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY RESI- Three reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, 3 bath- from road. Lounge hall, 3 rec., kitchen with (Tels. 838 and 63), Faringdon (Tel. 2113). 
DENCE known as “ Harside’’ with 3 reception rooms, excellent domestic offices, Aga cooker. Aga cooker, 5-6 bedrooms, dre ssing room, ENT AND SUSSEX BORDERS 
rooms, 6 bed and dressing rooms, bathroom Refrigerator. Range of outbuildings. Two miles 2 bathrooms (h. and c.). Electric light, central K BRACKET? & SONS, 27-29, High Stre: 
and domestic offices. Mains water and electric of salmon fishing and plenty of trout. 200 heating. Garage, good stabling, outbuildings. Tunbridge Wells (Tel. 1153) . i 
light. Stabling and well laid out grounds. acres rough shooting with estate. 18-hole golf Well-timbered grounds, kitchen garden and “JACKSON BEESTON Estate Offi 
Kiverside walk. Easy reach of the sea and course within 2 miles. Shops and railway 6 miles. meadowland, in all about 14 acres. Excellent K. Allest De k Tel. ——. a 2 
golf and hunting with the West Norfolk. Bathing on sandy beach 12 miles. For sale order throughout. £9,750.—Inspected and li St wri li tein | h po = Ba staged 
Possession on completion. Sale by Auction at Freehold with 38 acres. £18,500.—Apply: recommended: CoBBE & WINCER, Ipswich. ce — ists in i e - of country pro 
the Globe Hotel, King’s Lynn, on Tuesday, HILLIER, PARKER, MAY «& RowDEN, th (Tel. 2785). egy — u rn gas og colt 
January 20, 1948, at 3 p.m. Grosvenor Street, Mayfair, W.1. May fair 7666. “USSEX. HORSHAM. Well fitted and egg ATES pecs Sia pW soir nna 
SALTER SIMPSON & SONS EVON, FACING TORBAY. A beautiful substantial Modern Residence in excellent pg pore ye tongs Pg Pe a ay 
Auctioneers, agg Ferme ag Norfolk, and Bury Freehold Residence standing in its own repair and order; 6 bed (basins), well-fitted mmier, Wil aneate please poh yp Plies 
$ Hemunds, Sasok. tale grounds. Near rail and bus, approached by an bathroom, 3 w.c.s, 3 recep., study, cloakroom, EICESTERSHIRE and NORT 
wi ith V ‘acant Possession. imposing tree-lined drive, with marble pillared —_ excellent offices. Main services. Old cottage. L HOLLC P _ c I HANTS 
OXON-BUCKS BORDERS porch entrances. Comprising dining, drawing, Fine gardens with tennis court, about 1} poste we RICE & re (R. G. Green 
“STEPPING HILL,” CHINNOR morning rooms and study, with white-tiled  aeres.—Apply: RACKHAM & SMITH, 31, Carfax, F-S-I-, F.4.I.), Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 


M ID-SUSSEX. For available Properties in 


35 


years’ exceptional experience.—B. W. BELTON 


al 


1e 


neuer fe a i reget i geen A gpecascan Fak licence for valuing. Trustees, solicitors and eich wet 
previous pualy cold pat en rs: pace “Sidhsikad Go see, — others are advised that membership of the ap COMPANY, Ltp., 2, Park Square, Leeds 1. 
30, High Street, High Wycombe (Tel. 1330). flower gardens with lily and fish pond. Vacant Valuers, Surveyors and Estate Agents Associa- = | =~ “BORDERS. GE 
possession on completion. Solicitors’ refer- 0D, Ltd., 3-4, Clements Inn, Strand, entails N. GEORGE 
1O LET ences.—For particulars write Box 119. adherence to a strict code of professional con- JACKSON & SON, of Hitchin (Est, 1846), 
RGVLLSHIRE. To let, Furnished, com IRE (CO. KILKENNY). For sale, @%°t, implies professional qualifications, and (nn ee ot it nea ene an 
i t. F shed, com- a ae " , > lette uctioneers esidential an ricultu 
fortable Accommodation aa one hn ne ge man’s pleasure and profit Farm in oF "pV AS" (Fellow) bao Be AVA CAesocinte), Properties. Sales, Surveys and Valuations 
House; town 1 mile, near sea. Two bedrooms, — secluded position. Bungalow-type residence re (Tel. 18), and at Stevenage (Tel. 184). 
L sitting-room, kitchen, bathroom. Electricity. containing 3 bedrooms, 3 reception rooms and fg spied ype aa serail ROPERTIES IN EIRE. Mr. H.R! 
Telephone. Use of garage. Highest refer- maids’ rooms, kitchen, pantries and entrance les avallable and required. Valuations, GILBEY, 1 ay Sea the 
ences required.—Box 204. hall. Provisions for bathroom. Good ovt- ales, managements.—CurTIS & WATSON, 3 F.L.A-P.A., has now joined 


E, 
wT 


iV 


d, 


a- 


It- 


Saas 
— he, _ 


seasim 7 


; ; : _§ AVIPSH tREY (borders) Dorset and adja 

All mains, power points. Garage and garden, AMPSHIRE AND SURREY (borders), -RCIVAL & TURNER, Sudbury. S . ee 
with one rf ‘the finest views in aend. H only 33 miles London. One of the last Pascal & Tus re. aban} ufo counties, Also small estate of up to 50 a 
lo be let Furnished, 8 guineas a week, owner Residences to be built prior to the war. Of ONSULT Marcus KING, F.A.I., of Cray- with moderate size house and cottage. Instr ..- 
continuing to pay the gardener. —For details intriguing long lew style with old-world ford, Kent, specialist in Sales, Surveys, tions and appointment to inspect are invit 
write to Messrs. JACKSON-STopS, Cirencester. — ———— in Eons —— and Valuations (Tel. Bexleyheath ja SHROPSHIRE, Border counties and No 

*SSEX. Unfurnished House to let in April POStUon. SIX bedrooms (o have basins), EVON and S.W. COUNTIES. For Wales. For Residences, Farms, etc., w 

in charming village 50 miles inion. 3 bathrooms, 2 large reception rooms, fine Selected Lists of PROPERTIES.—Rippon _ the Principal Agents: HALL, WATERIDGE A 
Seven bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Main services, “omestic offices with staff sitting room. BOSWELL & Co., F.A.1., Exeter (Tel. 3240). OWEN, LTD., Shrewsbury (Tel. 2081). 
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ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


1947 1247 





< Naess 


ESTABLISHED 1824 


Head Office: Bartholomew Lane London, E.C.2 


Fire . Life . Accident Burglary . Motor . Marine, etc. 





The Alliance undertakes the duties of Executor and Trustee 




















By order of the Countess Russocka (and others) 


A MOST IMPORTANT AUCTION SALE 
will be held on 
Thursday, 15th January, 1948, at 2.15 p.m. precisely 
AT 


HOLLINGTON GALLERIES 
CHISLEHURST, KENT 


About 160 pictures by Old and Modern Masters will be 

offered, and a glance at the following names will suffice 

to establish this sale as one of the outstanding events of 
the Century in the World of Art : 





and the boy in the boiler suit 


Hundreds of boys, many of them fresh from school, 
earn their first real wages from one of the TI Group 
of Companies. From that moment, regardless of back- 


PHILIPPE de CHAMPAIGN 
JOHN CONSTABLE, R.A. 
CARLO DOLCI 

' ALBRECHT DURER 

| VAN GOYEN 
FRANCESCO GUARDI 

| FRANS HALS 

MEINDERT HOBBEMA 

CLAUDE LORRAIN 

SIR HENRY RAEBURN, B.A. 


REMBRANDT 

JOKOB RUYSDAEL 

J. S. SARGENT, R.A. 

STEPHEN CATTERSON- 
SMITH 

DAVID TENIERS (1582/1649) 

J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 

VELASQUEZ 

J. McNEILL WHISTLER 

PETER de WINT 





and many others. 


ALSO (for example) 

| A pair of George II silver Harlequin candlesticks. 

; Maker: John Cafe (London 1750,1). 

A pair of early Eighteenth Century Dresden Groups 

(Shepherds and Shepherdesses and Lamb) and a 
few other Lots of interest to collectors. 


‘ IN ALL ABOUT 180 LOTS 





Illustrated catalogues (5{- post free) from the Auctioneers : 


COLIN GRAY & CO., Chislehurst, Kent 


(Tel.: IMPERIAL 2233 and 2234) and at LONDON and DARTFORD. 














ground, they enjoy equality of opportunity, for TI have 
decided that the only limit to their advancement shall be 
the capacity of the individual. 

Opportunity is there from the beginning. Youngsters 
in TI are helped to continue their broad education for 
one day a week on full pay. Older boys, after an ap- 
prenticeship agreement with their Company, embark 
on a course of training in engineering or commerce 
which will lead the right lads as far as a university 
degree. At every stage they and their parents are 
advised by their Company Training Officer. 


TI hold this policy to be at once a duty and an interest 
—for upon such opportunity depends the future, not 
just of TI, but of the whole nation. 


Tlis a team of engineering industries which serve in 
more ways than may be realised. The component 
companies have made their own reputations in the 
fields of precision tubes, bicycles, electrical appli- 
ances and cables, wrought light alloys, pressure 
vessels, metal furniture and paints—the whole is TI 


Tube Investments Ltd., The Adelphi, London, W.C.2 























GINGER ALE 
SODA WATER 


TONIC WATER 
GRAPE FRUIT 





| ROSS'S... 


LIME JUICE CORDIAL 
LEMONADE 


3 Now coming into the straight—a winner for you 
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Bacon, Edinburgh 


MISS SUSAN SALE 


Miss Susan Sale is the daughter of Lieutenant-Colonel J. W. Sale and Mrs. Sale, of Winton House, Wooler, 
Northumberland, and a grand-daughter of the late Archdeacon Sale, of Rochdale 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


EDITORIAL OFFICES: 
2-10 TAVISTOCK STREET 
COVENT GARDEN 
We Aa. 


Telephone, Temple Bar 7351 
Telegrams, Country Life, London 


° 


ADVERTISEMENT AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES, 
TOWER HOUSE 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET 
W.C.2. 
Telephone, Temple Bar 4363 
Telegrams, Advitos, Rand, 
London. 


The Editor veminds correspondents that communica- 
tions vequiving a veply must be accompanied by the 
requisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 
Postal vates on this issue : Inland 2d. Canada 1 od. 
Elsewhere Abroad 2d. Annual subscription rates 
including postage: Inland and Abroad (excepting 
Canada), 112s. 8d.: Canada, 110s. 6d. 





HOUSING DISLOCATION 


RECENT wide survey of the housing 
A situation in the House of Lords showed 

how useless it will be to carry out a 
policy of granting housing priorities to the 
mining, agricultural and export industries 
unless the whole administration of house pro- 
duction is reorganised on more realistic lines. 
It is quite without profit at this stage of affairs 
to continue making comparisons between 
promises and targets defined years ago on a 
basis of ‘‘one family one dwelling,’ and the 
performance in that direction which has so far 
been achieved. The outlook is now changed, 
and the programme has to be revised not by 
a nation in pursuit of comfort and recuperation 
after an exhausting struggle, but by a people 
faced with a long period of hard and well- 
organised work on perfectly definite lines, and 
the abandonment of many easy and comfortable 
ambitions. If this makes the provision of 
housing directed to increase the output of coal, 
food and exports the first requirement, it in no 
Way excuses any mismanagement which slows 
up the housing eftort as a whole. The shortage 
of dollars must not be made an excuse for 
continuing policies which cripple the national 
building effort. Lord Beveridge’s plea to the 
Government to follow the example of Russia, 
when faced with a similar situation, to adopt 
a “‘New Economic Policy’? and enlist every 
help that private enterprise could give, was as 
cogent as his description of the present evils 
of the housing shortage was eloquent. 

There can be no doubt, as Lord Addington 
proved with many instances, that faulty 
administration is as much responsible for the 
slowness of building progress as shortage of 
materials; and that things might be speeded 


up enormously by what he called “skilled 
phasing.” This might go to the extent of 
working out schedules of materials, dates of 


delivery and various types of labour available 
together with a realistic estimate of the prob- 
able progress of work for every contract under- 
taken. It would entail real co-operation 
between Government Departments and indus- 
try, which is surely not impossible to secure. 
lord Addington, in pointing out the evils of 
faulty distribution, gave figures concerning the 
supply of baths. A careful estimate, he said, of 
the new dwellings erected since the war 
including conversions and temporary hutments 
showed a démand for 330,000 new baths 
required, against more than 590,000 produced 
in that same period. The shortage of baths is 
notorious. Where are the baths that have been 
produced going? According to Lord Addington, 
the Ministry of Works admit that there must 
be a tremendous number of baths somewhere, 
but cannot get the distribution tangle straight- 
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ened out. The surplus as shown in the Govern- 
ment returns is still not available at the point 
required, in spite of the Ministry’s controls. 
Another area of faulty administration is 
obviously that of rural housing, where since the 
end of the war 29,777 houses of one sort and 
another have been erected in rural districts, 
and only 3,075 have been let to agricultural 
workers. Government spokesmen in the Lords 
debate said that ‘‘of course”’ they accepted the 
Hobhouse Report, which recommends, among 
other things, the revival of reconditioning, and 
amendment of the Housing (Rural Workers) 
Acts. Lord Listowel, however, in winding up 
the debate declared that he had ‘‘yet to be 
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THE GENTLE REINDEER 


I AM a gentle reindeer, and the One who fashioned 
me 

Is Master in the greenwood, for the nature of a tree 

Buds in my branching antlers, and star seeds in 
my eyes 

Are sown by One who orders the midnight-bedded 
skies. 

I am a gentle reindeer, and my footprints in the 
snow 

Ave planted by a Craftsman who breathes on flowers 
below, 

And draws them in His image, and turns the world 
of stone 

From statuary to movement, from brittle ice to bone. 

I am a gentle reindeer; though weaponless I move, 


My slender limbs ave surety for the swiftness of 


His love. 
PHOEBE HESKETH. 
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persuaded that labour and materials could be 
diverted to reconditioning without lessening the 
number of new houses which could be built.’’ 
That is not the opinion in the agricultural areas 
themselves, where it more nearly agrees with 
that of Lord Kinnaird that five houses could 
be reconditioned while one was being rebuilt, 
and that much less material would be used. 


BLACK MARKET FOOD 

XNIR JOHN BODINNAR is the right man to 
«J lead the enquiry into the black market that 
has grown up in livestock, poultry, meat, 
bacon and rabbits. He is a foremost figure in 
the bacon curing industry, and during the war 
vears was one of the businessmen Lord Woolton 
brought into the Ministry of Food. The chair- 
man of Mr. Strachey’s committee and the other 
two members, a meat trader and a livestock 
auctioneer, are not likely to be pre-disposed in 
favour of the domestic pig-keeper and other 
self-suppliers who earn a reward for their 
enterprise by being allowed to consume the 
fruits of their labour, but the self-supplier is 
not the real criminal. The Ministry of Food 
has been much too complacent about the 
activities of Welsh miners and others who have 
hired coaches to visit distant auction markets 
and take home with them pigs that were fit, 
or almost fit, for immediate slaughter. This 
enquiry comes too late to put back on to the 
ration meat that the law-abiding household 
should have enjoyed this Christmas. It seems 
all too probable that this will continue until 
more feeding-stuffs can be obtained for the 
commercial producer who abides by the rules 
and sells his livestock to the Ministry for 
slaughter. There is sense in the suggestion that 
feeding-stuffs should be rationed according to 
the output of fat pigs and eggs which the farmer 
puts under contract with the Ministry of Food. 
Mr. Williams has not so far thought this 
practicable, but he may be driven to it. 


THE CITY PLAN : DELAY AND INCENTIVE 
js oog cuts in capital development, salutary 
as they are, will further delay the recon- 
struction of the City, in common with other 
Town Planning schemes of less urgency and 
more questionable merits. Is there danger of 
a repetition of the situation that led to Wren’s 
plan for London being jettisoned, namely the 
sheer pressure of business and economics 


hastening reconstruction on the existing streets ? 
Failure to carry out rebuilding on the lines laid 
down in the Holford-Holden Report would be 
greater 


a much set-back than that of 1667, 
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since the new plan is not only a much mor 
organic and vitally necessary revision thai 
Wren’s, but contains the outlines for a logica 
modern city architecture at once sympatheti 
to historical monuments, and gearing aesthetic: 
to function. Actually the controls are too strong 
and the powers of compulsory purchase con 
ferred on the Corporation (as the local authority 
by the last Planning Act will check improperly 
conceived designs. Enforced delay will, indeed 
prove a benefit if it is used by the principa! 
owners to co-ordinate their requirements wit] 
those of the plan, and the reconstruction of thei: 
property with that of their neighbours into th: 
type of unified blocks that the Plan proposes 
They may be further encouraged to do so by 
a statement recently made by Professor Holford 
when addressing the Architecture Club, on thx 
Corporation’s policy as regards its compulsory 
powers. It is not the City’s intention to us« 
them, he said, in cases where owners’ designs 
conform to the requirements laid down. That 
should constitute a strong incentive to use the 
prolonged period of inaction for the detailed 
design of every. property in the City on which 
building or reconstruction is projected. 
LAND COMMISSION 

T seems strange that the Minister has not 

recruited a stronger team for the new 
Agricultural Land Commission which has just 


been set up under the Agriculture Act. The 
Chairman, Sir Frederick Burrows, has_ been 


president of the National Union of Railwaymen 
and has served in Herefordshire on the County 
Council and the W.A.E.C. Sir Cadwaladr 
Bryner Jones, the Vice-Chairman, is a retired 
Ministry of Agriculture official. Of the three 
other members one is president of the Land 
Agents’ Society, another a member of the Shrop- 
shire W.A.E.C., and the third an Indian admin- 
istrator. Mr. Tom Williams, commending 
his selection to the House of Commons, said 


that all the members have “ experience of 
administration and management of things 


generally.’’ But the Land Commission will, if 
the Act is to be taken seriously, have the very 
big job of managing and farming land vested 
in the Minister in every county, and also assist- 
ing the Minister in matters relating to the 
management of agricultural land generally. At 


the present time the Minister, through his 
agents, the County Agricultural Executive 
Committees, is farming many thousands of 


acres in large and small pieces all over the 
country, and it was thought that the Commis- 
sion would be heirs to this war-time legacy. It 
seems very doubtful if the team picked by Mr. 
Williams has the right experience to make 
a success of this undertaking and safeguard the 
taxpayers’ money. From the fact that the 
appointments are on a part-time basis and that 
the Chairman is to receive no more than £1,500 
a year it appears that the Minister hopes soon 
to unload on private enterprise much of the 
farming obligations necessarily undertaken in 
the war vears. He will be wise to do so. 


AFTER FIFTY YEARS 

N 1897, when the first vote on women's 

degrees took place, there was a memorable 
scene at Cambridge. Undergraduates surged 
outside the Senate House railings loudly 
cheering the black masses of country parsons 
who had come up to vote Non-placet, and 
hurling squibs over the railings at the M.A.s 
prudently withdrawn out of range, save for 
one gallant, red-headed figure who remained 
to return the fire. Elderly gentlemen present 
at that scene must be surprised to-day at their 
youthful behaviour, and wonder what all that 
violent agitation was about. Now fifty years 
later the women have scored an easy victory, 
in the twinkling of an eye and with no opposi- 
tion at all, and every reasonable being must 
needs approve. They can hold any office save 
that of Esquire Bedell or Proctor, for neither 
of which they have probably any ambition. 
What, if anv, academic costume they will wear 
is left to them to decide, the syndicate with 
equal modesty and wisdom holding itself ill 
qualified to make any proposals on the subject. 
Enlightenment has taken a long time in 
coming, but it has come, as it nearly always 
does, at last. 
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A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


N this part of the New Forest there is an 
; aged gypsy who is reputed to be able to 

foretell the weather correctly for months 
ahead, but since I am always told of his wonder- 
fully accurate forecasts after they have come 
true I would not care to guarantee any of his 
prophecies. We are all of us so well acquainted 
with the type of man who says on occasions : 
‘the situation to-day is precisely what I pre- 
dicted it would be months ago.’’ With regard 
to this winter, which has already supplied some 
most convincing advance models of what it can 
do, the old gypsy has said that during the early 
months of 1948 the weather will be far more 
severe than it was in 1947. 

* * 

AM consoled, however, by an old Sussex 

saying which runs: “‘If the ice in November 
will bear a duck, the rest of the winter is 
sure to be muck.”’ Since I have no ducks, owing 
to the shocking hours they persist in keeping in 
the summertime, I have been unable to employ 
the duck test on the ice which formed on my 
pond on several occasions in November, but I 
do know that it was thick enough to bear a 
goose which is being fattened for Christmas, 
provided she did not go up to the end at which 
the small stream flows in. This seemed to call 
for a special countryman’s poem to meet the 
occasion, but while I was racking my brains for 
a word that rhymes with ““goose’’, a friend came 
in to tell me that in Berkshire they have a say- 
ing : ‘‘ If the ice in November will bear a papoose 
by the end of December it won’t bear a goose,” 
which suggests that the Berkshire poet had 
experienced the same difficulty as I had, 
and had had to go to Canada to supply the 
deficiency. 


By 
Major C. 8. JARVIS 


On the other hand I have just heard from 
our local M.P., who ought to know, that 
here in Hampshire there is another old saying 
which completely contradicts this optimistic 
view, and is to the effect that, if the ice before 
Christmas is thick enough to support a duck, 
that which forms after the turn of the year will 
easily bear a man. Since he is a politician and 
not a poet, he made no attempt to put it into 
verse. The betting, therefore, would seem to be 
in the nature of even money on a repetition of 
the weather we experienced last January and 
February, unless readers from other parts of 
the country can supply another old saying 
which will sway the odds in the opposite and 
more favourable direction. I am, however, 
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taking rather a poor view of country sayings at 
the present time, since one of the oldest and 
most reliable of them is proved every day to be 
wrong. This is the time-honoured “If Jack 
Frost comes on mornings twain the third day 
surely will be rain,’’ and at the time of writing 
we have just experienced the ninth consecutiv 
white frost without a hint of rain. 


* ~ 
« 


ALTHOUGH I have made quite a number of 

sea vovages owing to long service abroad, 
combined with a fixation that a man should go 
home on leave every year, I have never been 
involved in a more serious shipping disaster 
than a fire in the forehold owing to spontaneous 
combustion of the cargo which led to the flood- 
ing of the heavy baggage-room with boiling 
water. When I say it was not a serious disaster 
I am speaking from a purely selfish point of 
view, since I myself had no baggage in the room 
in question, and was therefore able to see the 
matter in a different light from that in which 
passengers whose luggage was involved in thd 
flooding saw it. Among many others I recall 
an Indian cavalry officer who was the proud 
possessor of no fewer than six pairs of super 
polo boots all of which were boiled on their 
trees, and he took what officialdom calls a 
serious view of the matter. | 

It is strange, therefore, considering my 
immunity from shipwreck and other maritime 
troubles when out on the rolling deep, that 
I should have had my narrowest escape from 
a real shipping disaster in the centre of the 
New Forest. It all sounds most improbable, but 
it is the improbable that is always occurring 
these days. We were voyaging from Romsey 
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to Ringwood on a compass bearing of 243 deg., 
there was a reefed upper topsail wind blowing 
from the nor’-nor’-west, visibility was good and 
I was at the wheel. Just ahead of me and on 
the same tack was a big gravel-laden lorry 
steaming at about 45 knots, which seems to 
be the minimum speed of these colossi, and 
since, so far as I could see, there was nothing in 
front, it seemed a case of ‘‘seven bells and 
all’s well.” 

Suddenly, and without the slightest warn- 
ing, the lorry pulled up dead in its wake, 
but my brakes did not respond so readily, for 
at that moment, owing to a steep hill, our speeds 
had increased to approximately fifty knots. 
Very luckily there was open water, or to be 
more exact open moorland, on my port bow, 
and putting the wheel hard over I made a short 
cruise through the heather before coming to 
anchor at the mouth of what had been a rabbit 
bury before rabbits became extinct. 
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The cause of the sudden stoppage was 
a ship—a very real ship—which was being 
transported by means of something that looked 
like a cross between a tank-carrier and an 
aeroplane-carrier. Although there was just 
room beneath the overhang of the big craft’s 
hull for an ordinary saloon car to pass under in 
comparative safety there was insufficient space 
for the gravel lorry to do so—hence the very 
sudden stoppage. 

When I took a general view of the 
situation afterwards I discovered that there 
were two cars behind me whose brakes, like 
mine, had been unequal to the strain and which 
had also had to find an anchorage amid the 
heather of the forest, and that the vessel that 
had nearly caused a shipping disaster looked as 
big as a 1,500-ton wool clipper—but perhaps in 
the circumstances I saw things in an exaggerated 
light. 

In the past one noticed occasionally a 


NORTH-WEST FRONTIER 


North-West Frontier of Pakistan, in places 

remote from official burial-grounds, are 
memorials of brave men, servants of the British 
Raj, both British and Indian, who gave their 
lives in the execution of their duty, in 


¢ NCATTERED up and down what is now the 


A scrimmage in a Border station, 
A canter down some dark defile. 


Few of these memorials will often be seen again 
by British eyes, and, although none of them has 
any artistic merit, a description of some may 
not be without interest. 

Perhaps the most remote and romantic is 
the cross carved in the face 
of a white rock (Fig. 1) on 
the precipitous forest-clad 
slope below the crest of the 
Black Mountain, nearly 
9,000 feet above sea level. 
lar below among the green 
fields of the Oghi Valley 
can be seen the fort, whence 
on June 18, 1888, Major 
Battye, 5th Gurkhas, and 
Captain Urmston, Punjab 
Infantry, led a patrol to rec- 
onnoitre the mountain. Near 
the summit they were am- 
bushed. During the with- 
drawal a havaldar in the 
rearguard fell wounded. 
Both British officers rushed 
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3.—THE 





GRANDSON OF SADOOLLAH KHAN, CHIEF OF THE 


By GERALD CURTIS 


to his assistance, and, while putting him on to a 
stretcher, were charged and overwhelmed by 
the fanatical enemy. 

Some miles to the south, in the Hazara 
District, where the main road to Peshawar 
leaves Haripur, stands a rough stone cairn 
(Fig. 2) commemorating Canara, the only 
American soldier to fall on the Frontier. He 
was an adventurer in the service of the Sikh 
State. The son of Irish parents who had migrated 
to the United States in 1797, he was_ born, 


according to his own account, in “‘ Northumber- 
land Town, Philadelphia, St. John Street, odd 
side in 


1799.” He was killed by Sikhs on 
(Right) 1.—THE CROSS 
CARVED ON A ROCK 
ON THE BLACK 
MCUNTAIN TO THE 
MEMORY OF TWO 
BRITISH OFFICERS 
WHO FELL THERE IN 

1888 


Sd 


(Left) 2—A STONE 
CATRN COMMEMOR. 
ATING THE ONLY 
AMERICAN SOLDIER 
TO FALL ON THE 
FRONTIER 





UTMANZAT, 


SEATED IN FRONT OF HIS TRIBESMEN BELOW THE OBELISK THAT MARKS 
THE 
TO HIM 


THE SITE OF 


SECOND 


HIS GRANDFATHER’S VICTORY OVER THE SIKHS IN 
SIKH WAR AND HOLDING THE 


STONE MEMORIAL 
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very small dinghy being transported on the toy) 
of a caravan or on a trailer behind a car, but 
nowadays it is quite usual in the course o{ 
a short run to meet two or three huge lorrie: 
carrying craft that are well beyond the size o{ 
anything that should be put on our roads, 
On the day in question I had already met two 
sea-going vessels on roads in Sussex, and if ow 
highways are to be devoted to maritime traffi 
the authorities concerned should adopt th 
naval custom of providing an escort of smalle: 
craft—in this case a light car in front displaying 
a red flag. 

From time to time I read article: 
which lament the neglect that has caused thi 
greater part of the English canal system to fal! 
into disuse, and which urge that these old 
waterways should be put into operation again. 
I have always felt that there was probably 
a sound argument for this, and after my recent 
experience I am convinced of it. 


MEMORIALS 





August 5, 1847, for refusing to transmit to the 
artillery under his command an order to march 
against the British. James Abbott, the British 
representative in Hazara at the time, built the 
memorial, and, after some acrimony, wrung 
a small pension for Canara’s widow and children 
from the parsimonious East India Company. 

Abbott was a man who never forgot a 
friend, and at the village of Khalabat close by 
is another memorial given by him. It was sent 
out by him from England to be the headstone 
of the grave of his old comrade, Sadoollah Khan, 
Chief of the Utmanzai, who, during the critical 
days when the Second Sikh War was being 
fought in the Punjab and when the Afghan 
Amir, Dost Mohammed Khan, was threatening 
Peshawar, never wavered in his support of the 
British representative. The stone was con- 
sidered by the family to be too precious to be 
set up on the grave and exposed to the weather 
and Fig. 3 shows it proudly held by the hero’s 
grandson as he sits with -his tribesmen below 
the obelisk which marks the site of his grand- 
father’s victory over the Sikhs at Nara, on the 
mountain above Khalabat. 

Abbott, the first Deputy Commissioner of 
Hazara, is commemorated by the District 
Capital, Abbottabad, founded and named by 
his colleague, Herbert Edwardes But his best 
memorial is in the hearts of the Hazarawals, 
who still speak of him with admiration and 
affection. 

The Commissioner whose ire banished 
Abbott from the district he served so well is 
commemorated by a white obelisk which stands 
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in the gardens at the top of the Mall in Peshawar 
(Fig. 4). Not one in a score of those who pass by 
it have paused to read the inscription which com- 
memorates Lieut.-Colonel Frederick Mackeson, 
C.B., Commissioner of Peshawar, who died of 
a wound inflicted by a fanatic on September 14, 
1853. 

He was the beau ideal of a soldier, 
cool to conceive, brave to dare, and strong 
to do. The Indian Army was proud of his 
noble presence in its ranks. Not without 
cause. On the dark page of the Afghan War 
the name of Mackeson shines brightly out. 
The frontier was his post and the future his 
field. The defiles of the Khyber, and the 
peaks of the Black Mountain alike witness 
his exploits. Death still found him in the 
front. Unconquered enemies felt safer when 
he fell. His own Government thus mourned 
his fall. 

The reputation of Lieutenant Colonel 
Mackeson as a soldier is known and hon- 
oured by all. His value as a Political Ser- 
vant of the State is known to none better 
than to the Governor General himself, who 
in a difficult and eventful time, had cause 
to mark his great ability, and the admirable 
prudence, discretion and temper which 
added tenfold to the high soldierly qualities 
of his public character. 

The loss of Colonel Mackeson’s life 
would have dimmed a victory. To lose him 
by the hand of a foul assassin is a misfortune 
of the heaviest gloom for the Government 
which counted him among its bravest and 
best. 

General Orders of the Marquis of 
Dalhousie, Governor General of India, 
3rd Oct. 1853. 

Thus runs the inscription on the monument 
veneath which rest the bones of Frederick 
Mackeson. Victorian lapidary inscriptions of 
this kind usually testify to the fact that the 
deceased combined the virtues of a sincere 
Christian and a brave soldier. It is singular that 
this inscription makes no reference to the 
Christian faith, and that Mackeson lies in 
unconsecrated ground. Mackeson is also com- 
memorated by the fort on the Hassan Khl-Afridi 
border which bears his name (Fig. 5). 

Sketched on the white-washed wall of the 
British officer’s quarter in this fort (and piously 
protected by a sheet of glass), is a tombstone 
(Fig. 6), the only memorial to a soldier of a later 
generation, Captain Hugh Swiney, of the 
XVII Bengal Cavalry. Captain Swiney com- 
manded the garrison of the fort in November, 
1877, and his only tombstone is that which he 
drew himself. The Chaplain of Peshawar’s 
records contain the following entry :— 

Capt. Hugh Bladen Swiney died of 
a wound in the arm received while charging 
Afridis in action. Buried at Fort Mackeson 
on 21 November, 1877. 

Much of Fort Mackeson has since been demol- 
ished, as a comparison of the sketch on the 
tombstone and Fig. 5 will show, and no trace 
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4.--THE OBELISK IN THE GARDENS AT THE TOP OF THE MALL IN PESHAWAR 
THAT COMMEMORATES LIEUT.-COLONEL FREDERICK MACKESON, A FORMER 
COMMISSIONER OF PESHAWAR, WHO DIED BY THE HAND OF AN ASSASSIN IN 1853 


of his grave there now remains. But possibly 
—to avoid desecration—it was never marked; 
for Pathan fanaticism when aroused will war 
with the unbeliever, living or dead. It was, no 
doubt, for this reason that 2nd Lieutenant 
Arthur Boulnois, of the Bengal Engineers, who 
was murdered by Mohmand tribesmen, was 
buried on the ramparts of Michni Fort (Fig. 7) 
in January, 1852. 

A monument on the walls of Peshawar 
Church recalls another tragedy at Michni Fort 
which occurred in the spring of 1872, when 
Major Macdonald, commandant of the Fort, 
was murdered, so the tablet reads, ‘by 
Mohmand Afridis’’—a strange error, equivalent 
to talking of a Campbell Cameron. 

Major Macdonald met his death in the 
following circumstances. He used in the even- 
ings to go for a stroll with his bulldog, of which 
he was very proud. On one occasion he 
encountered a gaggle of Mohmand tribesmen 
the border runs close to Michni, the tower seen 
in Fig. 7 being in independent territory. The 
tribesmen were accompanied by a number of 
curs who set up on the officer’s dog. Macdonald 
rescued his dog and spoke in severe terms to the 
leading Mohmand. ‘The latter, who was related 
to a Mohmand Chief, took umbrage, and had 


Macdonald watched. It was found that he was 
in the habit of taking an evening stroll unarmed, 
and shortly after he was ambushed and killed. 
His bulldog, in trying to save his master’s body 
from mutilation, was badly cut about by the 
tribesmen’s knives. 

A more elaborate monument than frontier 
gallantry usually receives is to be found in the 
screened bathing tank at Mardan (Fig. 8), built 
to commemorate the heroism of the small band 
of Guides who fell with the Envoy, Sir Pierre 
Louis Cavagnari, in defence of the Kabul Kesi- 
dency on September 3, 1879. Although offered 
terms by the Afghan soldiery, who urged that 
their quarrel was with the ‘‘Franghis,”’ the In- 
dian ranks of the Guides fought to the last man. 

‘The annals of no army and no regiment 
can show a brighter record of devoted bravery 
than has been achieved by this small band of 
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5.—_MACKESON FORT, ON THE HASSAN KHL-AFRIDI BORDER, NAMED IN MEMORY OF LIEUT.-COLONEL MACKESON. 
(Right) 6—THE MEMORIAL TO CAPTAIN HUGH SWINEY WHICH HE SKETCHED HIMSELF ON A WALL IN MACKESON 
FORT A FEW DAYS BEFORE HIS DEATH IN ACTION AGAINST AFRIDIS IN 1877 
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7.—TOMB OF 2ND LIEUT. ARTHUR BOULNOIS, MURDERED BY MOHMAND TRIBESMEN IN 1852, ON THE RAMPARTS OF 


MICHNI FORT. 


(Right) 8—THE IMPOSING ENTRANCE TO THE SCREENED BATHING TANK AT MARDAN BUILT TO 


COMMEMORATE SIR PIERRE LOUIS CAVAGNARI, THE ENVOY, AND THE BAND OF GUIDES WHO FELL FIGHTING 


WITH HIM IN DEFENCE OF THE KABUL 


Guides.’’ Such was the verdict of the Com- 
mission of Enquiry. 

It was a curious freak of chance which led 
Cavagnari, the son, by an Irish wife, of an 
Italian servant of the Napoleonic Empire—his 
father was secretary to Lucien Bonaparte—to 
follow a brilliant career as a frontier ‘‘ political”’ 
and to end his life as a representative of a 
British Queen. 

Near the Kabul memorial, on the further 
side of a green expanse which was once a cricket 
field, stands the little Gothic chapel built by 
Queen Victoria’s own Corps of Guides, whose 
home station was Mardan. Around it is a 
churchyard of a kind unfamiliar in India, where 
burial-ground and church are usually apart. 
Of this Mr. Winston Churchill wrote in his book, 
The Malakand Field Force : ‘‘ To this last resting 
place under the palm trees, close to the fields 
where they have played, and the barracks in 
which they have lived, have been borne the 
bodies of successive generations of these wardens 
of the marches killed in action across the 
frontier line. It is a green and pleasant spot. 
Nor is there any place in the world where a 
soldier might lie in braver company.’’ Since 
these words were written the brave company to 
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9.—TOMB OF 
COLONEL 


THE ATTACK 


A WOMAN WHO FOUGHT AGAINST LIEUT.- 
WIGRAM BATTYE AND HIS REGIMENT IN 


ON MALAKAND 


which he refers has been repeatedly reinforced ; 
and among the later graves is that of Captain 
Godfrey Meynell, Guides Infantry, who fell 
while winning the V.C. in the concluding 
Mohmand campaign. 

Here also rest the remains of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Wigram Battye, who fell at the battle 
of the Panjkora during the relief march to 
Chitral in 1895, and whose gallantry has won 
him mention in the Pushtu ballads of the period. 

It was remarkable that tribesmen should 
draw one’s attention to the tomb of a redoubt- 
able opponent of British arms; and it was per- 
haps symbolic of the complete success of the 
British policy of pacification in the Malakand 
Valley that I was shown the tomb of a woman 
who fought bravely against “ Batee”’ and his 
regiment in the attack of Malakand (Fig. 9). 
She has been accorded the honours of a martyr, 
and her tomb in an olive-wood beneath the 
Malakand Pass is still visited by suppliants. 

Since the days of Wigram Battve possibly 
no English name has been better known on the 
North-West Frontier than that of Handyside, 
Commandant of Frontier Constabulary, who is 
commemorated by an arch across the road on the 
crest of the Kohat Pass (Fig. 10). He was fear- 
less and inexhaustible, 
his exploits were with- 
out number, and legend 
was gathering round his 
name while he was yet 
alive. He met his death 
in March, 1926, while 
leading an attack on a 
fortified tower defended 
by outlaws, and _ his 
funeral was attended by 
many tribesmen anxious 


to pay their last re- 
spects to one whose 
courage and _ resource- 


fulness they had long 
admired. 

In Victorian days, 
when the nation be- 
lieved in its mission in 
India, it was not un- 
common for the names 
of meritorious servants 
of the Crown in India 
to be mentioned in the 
Indian debate in the 
Houses of Parliament. 
Latterly this rarely oc- 
curred except where 
Governors were con- 
cerned, and Handyside 
has the distinction of 
being one of the last to 
be so mentioned. Lord 


RESIDENCY IN 


1879 


Reading, referring to him in the House of Lords, 
spoke of him as one whose exploits recalled the 
days of Elizabethan chivalry. 

In earlier days it was not only the British 
who believed in the ideal of the Indian Empire. 
On the ridge at Fort Lockhart which borders 





10.—THE ARCH ON THE CREST OF 
THE KOHAT PASS COMMEMORATING 
HANDYSIDE, A COMMANDANT OF 


FRONTIER CONSTABULARY, WHO 
DIED LEADING AN ATTACK AGAINST 
OUTLAWS IN 1926 


the Tirah is a monument commemorating 21 
N.C.O.s and men of the 36th Sikhs, who on 
September 12, 1897, fighting against overwhelm- 
ing odds, defended the fort of Saragarhi to the 
last man, ‘“‘thus proving,’’ reads the inscription, 
“their loyalty and devotion to their sovereign, 
the Queen Empress of India, and gloriously 
maintaining the reputation of the Sikhs for 
unflinching courage on the field of battle.”’ 

There are many other monuments of this 
kind, some inspiring and some pathetic, which 
tell of the toll of life which the maintenance of 
the integrity of the North-West Frontier 
exacted during the 99 years when Britain was 
responsible for it. It is to be hoped that the 
Pakistan Government, when they have leisure 
for such matters, will take steps to preserve 
these monuments, not only on account of their 
historical interest, but also for the sake of the 
example which many of them furnish of fine 
lives freely given for the sake of an ideal. The 
new wardens of the marches would do well to 
learn from the old. 


The photographs ave by R. B. Holmes and Co., 
Peshawar. 
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THE GREAT WILLESLEY RUN 


IFTY years ago 
Pex Atherstone 
country was one 
of the largest in Eng- 
land, for at that time 
single pack hunted 
egularly over parts 
f no fewer than four 
ounties. Most of the 
rerritory, however, 
ay within the bound- 
ries of Leicestershire 
nd Warwickshire, 
vhere it was more or 
‘ss equally divided 
‘etween the two. 
here was a curious 
nd marked differ- 
nee in the quality of 
he sport shown in § 
hese two portions of 
he country. It was j 
iostly the bitch 
ack, hunting over 
he wide pastures of Leicestershire, that gave us 
he fastest gallops. Although the dog hounds, 
andicapped by plough and woodland, were 
‘enerally slower, it was with them that we 
eemed to have most of our longest runs. Here, 
m this Warwickshire side, scent was seldom as 
ood as on the grass, but it was usually of a 
nore holding nature : in short, it might almost 
e said that if the ‘‘ladies’”’ made a practice of 
icing their fox to death, the dog hounds more 
ften hunted him to a standstill. 


* * * 


It was with the latter—incidentally my 
avourite pack—that I experienced the most 
remarkable run of my life. Had this run been 
witnessed and chronicled by a ‘“‘ Brooksby”’ or 
some other sporting writer it would undoubtedly 
have passed into hunting history: as it is, for 
lack of a scribe, its story stands every chance of 
being lost to posterity. That this may not be its 





fate, I now propose to outline briefly the events 


of that great day. 

Although duly recorded at the time in my 
hunting journal—which now lies open before 
me—the run made such a deep impression upon 
my mind that even after a lapse of nearly half 
a century I find scarcely any need to refresh 
my memory. 

On Wednesday, December 12, 1900, the 
Atherstone Hounds met at Willesley Hall, near 
\shby-de-la-Zouche. Being an unfashionable 
meet in a rather remote corner of the country, 
the field was a small one and very few of the 
regular followers were out. The weather was 
still, dull, and rather mild for the time of year 
and in the valleys a thin haze hung over all the 
flooded fields. The damp feeling in the air and 
the impatient eagerness of the pack—an almost 
infallible sign—gave every promise of a good 
scent. 

It was just before mid-day when hounds 
were thrown into Willesley Wood and _ this 
promise was fulfilled. They found almost at 
once. Pouring out of covert to the whip’s 
halloa, the pack raced across the park, traversed 
a deep railway cutting, and headed straight for 
the outskirts of Ashby. This was new country 
to most of us and apparently beset with those 
insurmountable obstacles that are to be found 
on the fringe of most towns. With the idea of 
circumventing these, several of us galloped to 
the nearest railway bridge—an error of judg- 
ment that cost us dear. Only the huntsman, 
Whitemore, and a very small proportion of the 
field managed to get well away. I was not 
among these. Although at the time I felt very 
vexed at being left, I subsequently recognised 
that this was, in fact, a fortunate circumstance, 
for there can be no doubt that my rather slow, 
but sure-footed, hunter, Tulchan, could never 
have lived with hounds for the whole of what 
subsequently proved to be a phenomenal hunt. 
Be this as it may, it was fully 50 minutes before I, 
and the half dozen who were with me—including 
our local sporting parson, Bertie Worthington— 
again got on terms with the pack. 








By COLLINGWOOD INGRAM 


That was at Coleorton. It was here that 
I first realised the advantage of being on a 
comparatively fresh horse. Those that had been 
ridden with hounds all the way from Willesley 
were already showing signs of dire distress- 
indeed, shortly after our re-union, the hunts- 
man’s horse collapsed at a low fence. With 
almost incredible unselfishness Bertie Worthing- 
ton immediately offered Whitemore his own 
mount. This was a thin, raw-boned heavy- 
weight such as one might have expected to see 
in a knacker’s yard, but for all that he was 
a very useful performer. Had it not been for 
this generous act Whitemore would, of course, 
have seen no more of the hunt. 


* * * 


Meanwhile hounds were still steadily 
pressing forward, with a now greatly attenuated 
field keeping in touch with them as best they 
could. But this they were presently unable to 
do. Close to Gracedieu we were all brought to 
a halt by an impassable barbed-wire fence—all, 
that is to say, with the exception of Willie Inge 
(a former master of the Atherstone) who gambled 
on a left-handed cast and was lucky enough to 
rejoin hounds a few fields later. 

It is doubtful if foot-people have ever been 
more helpful than on this occasion. Just as we 
were on the point of taking a wrong turn their 
information, and a fortuitous stretch of road 
which happily led in exactly the right direction, 
enabled us to regain contact with the pack. 
From then on we never lost sight of it again. 
And what a sight it was! Pointing with a gloved 
finger, some one suddenly shouted ‘“‘ Yonder he 
goes’’ and, sure enough, there was our fox, 
a bedraggled, mud-spattered creature labour- 
ing painfully down the headland furrow of a 
ploughed field. And not so very far behind him, 
now running almost mute, the hounds could 
be seen struggling across another plough and, 
with them, the solitary pink-coated figure of 
Willie Inge, urging his weary horse to a final 
effort. Even in the excitement of the moment 
one could not help feeling a pang of pity for 
that gallant fox who had travelled so far and 
was still fighting so gamely for his life. 

But wait—perhaps he was not beaten yet! 
Although he was obviously sinking fast, his 
pursuers were in a hardly better plight. There 
still seemed an outside chance that he might 
reach the vast woodlands that could be seen 
looming ahead—woodlands in which he had no 
doubt been littered and where he would almost 
certainly find sanctuary in one of the many 
unstopped earths. 


At this stage, to any spectator we must 
have looked very like one of those imaginary 
hunting scenes so frequently portrayed on old 
French tapestries. Quarry, hounds and horses 
—we were all there on the same canvas. In our 
state of exhaustion our movements must have 
been very suggestive of those prancing needle- 
work figures: and as for background, nothing 
could have given a more appropriate medieval 
tone to the picture than the soft grey-greens of 
that winter landscape. 

With our mounts dead beat, obstacles now 
began to assume an ugly look. Even the smallest 
gap became a formidable hazard. Lacking 
strength to rise at them, our horses dragged the 
roots out of almost every fence and it was more 
by luck than anything else that they managed 
to keep their feet. 

How much longer could we last? That 
was the question we must have all been asking 
ourselves. By now we seemed to have been 
running for an interminable time and, without 
any familiar landmarks to indicate our progress, 
we may very well have traversed half a county. 
But as it proved the end was very near. Just 
short. of Piper’s Wood, not far from Lough- 
borough, hounds sighted their fox and shortly 
after rolled him over in the open. Save for three 
brief checks the pack had then been running 


without respite for 1 hr. 50 mins. As none of 
us had previously ridden over that corner of 
the Quorn country, no estimate can be given 
of the distance covered by hounds, but judging 
from their speed and the time taken I think 
one may safely say it could not have been less 
than 18 or 19 miles. What we do know for 
certain is the distance between find and kill: 
it made a point of exactly 914 miles. There 
were only six of us in at the death, Whitemore 
(the huntsman), Orvis (the first whip), Gerald 
Hardy (the master), Willie Inge, Atherton 
Brown and myself. 
* * * 


How does this Willesley run compare with 
those of historic fame? In most cases the 
accounts that have been published of these are 
far too sketchy to enable, one to form any 
opinion. There are, however, two hunts which 
may possibly have equalled, if not surpassed, 
the Willesley run in quality. Both, curiously 
enough, were also with the Atherstone pack. 
The first took place in 1841. On that occasion 
hounds found at Thorpe, whence they ran more 
or less southwards past the town of Atherstone 
to Sibson Wolds—a well-known covert a few 
miles from Nuneaton. Here they probably 
changed foxes, for on leaving that wood they 
headed in a north-easterly direction for Market 
Bosworth where they killed 3 hrs. 40 mins. after 
the initial find. The second run was from 
Meriden Shafts in 1846. This one lasted 2 hrs. 
10 mins., and a point of 15 miles was made. 

Of the still more famous hunts—the 
Waterloo run with the Pytchley in 1866 and 
the Greatwood run with the Duke of Beaufort’s 
in 1871—full details have appeared in print 
together with maps showing the line followed. 
Consequently in regard to these some sort of 
comparison can be made. Admittedly both 
were considerably longer in time and distance, 
but, as neither ended in a kill and no one 
pretends that hounds did not change foxes at 
least once, they can hardly be considered such 
complete and finished achievements as the 
Willesley hunt undoubtedly was. In other 
words, each of these hunts might be described, 
not as a single run, but as two or three pieced 
together in which there occurred checks lasting 
up to 20 mins. Although one cannot be certain, 
there is every reason to suppose that the fox 
found at Willesley was the same one we killed 
at Piper’s Wood. Even though he did not 
travel a straight course, he appeared from the 
outset to have a very definite objective in view; 
moreover, as few coverts were so much as 
touched on the way, unless he had been able 
to pass the onus of the chase to an outlyer, it is 
obvious he must have suffered that burden 
alone. It must also be remembered that 
throughout there were no checks of any con- 
sequence—indeed hounds were so seldom at 
fault that on only three occasions did they need 
any help from their huntsman. 


* * * 


I would fain forget the closing hours of 
that memorable day. The kill, occurring deep 
in a strange country, left every member of our 
little company an unconscionable distance from 
his home. In my case I was faced with a journey 
of 23 miles—not a very pleasant prospect on an 
utterly spent horse. After giving Tulchan a 
drink of gruel and beer at a wayside inn and 
having rested him as long as I dared for fear of 
his becoming too stiff to move, we started back 
soon after three. By walking a great part of 
the way on foot—latterly in darkness so dense 
that I could not see a hand’s breadth in front 
of me—we accomplished this journey in just 
over 7144 hours. As we turned into the stable 
yard I saw my groom standing there with a 
hurricane lamp in his hand. Is it because I felt 
so deeply thankful at having reached home at 
last that I remember that scene so vividly? 
At any rate, in my mind’s eye I can still see the 
light of that lamp shining like a friendly beacon 
in the darkness: above all, I can recall every 
detail of the curious chequered pattern that its 
rays cast upon the stable wall and the wet 
paving stones of the yard. 
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CHARM OF THE MOURNE MOUNTAINS 


By GUY PRIEST 


Down, their 
eastern flanks sweeping down to the Irish 
But they are a conspicuous landmark for 
many miles around. There can surely be few 
more striking pictures than the noble outline 
of this famous range as, grape-hued and 
mysterious, they stand against a summer even- 
ing sky, where tides of crimson and old gold and 
primrose drain westwards, while at their feet the 
woods and tiny green hills of Down lose form 
and colour among the lengthening shadows. 

Throughout the seasons, in all weathers, the 
Mournes have a charm essentially their own. 
Ancient beyond history, they seem unchanged 


PW XHE Mourne Mountains lie in the south- 
eastern corner of County 


ea. 


BOAO ABAAAAAAAM2 r= 


ELM TREES 

[Vy HENE VER I think of England it’s elm trees 
that I see; 

Standing, alone and splendid, among the chequered 
fields. 

Though oak be more regarded as England’s special 
tree 

The elm for me holds pride of place, and to none 
other yields. 

lor elm trees stand for haymaking and an English 
summer day; 

The jolt and creak of the wagon, and warm, sweet 
smell of hay. 


Scotland’s aglow with birches and rowan’s coral 
beads; 

Whistle of wind in heather, and smell of peat and 
tweeds. 

Wales is a land of larches, lighting a dark hillside; 

Savour of gorse and bracken, and strong, salt tang 
of the tide. 

France is a line of poplars, lining a long, straight 
street; 

Curious smells in old walled towns, and marvellous 
things to eat. 


Spain tomy mind brings cork trees, half olive and 
half oak; 

Oleanders in river beds, and shimmer of charcoal 
smoke. 

Deck out a tree with crimson rags, tinkles of glass 
and tin, 

Kindle a whiff of sandalwood : the East comes 
crowding in. 

But, though magic may dwell in leaves of oak and 
ash and thorn, 

The elm tree charvms, in foreign lands, my Fairy 
Lands Forlorn. 

TAN MACNAIR. 
AAAAAAAAAAAAAMAWN 


by the passage of time, for in some peculiar way 
they retain an air of youthfulness; or at least 
they have the power of recapturing youth for 
those who, forsaking the cities for awhile, seek 
among them that renewal of spirit which since 
the days of the early psalmists has been found 
among the high hills. 

Climbing among the mountains in spring 
or summer is a delightful experience; unless 
you happen to choose a day of rain and low 
cloud. Then it is very easy to lose your way, 
and a missed foothold can result in a fall of 
several hundred feet. Under favourable con- 
ditions the ascent of the mountains is not par- 
ticularly difficult, if you have a reasonable head 
for heights and follow the accepted routes, 
preferably with a companion familiar with the 
country. But our ascent was after a blizzard 
which blocked roads and obliterated familiar 
landmarks in a manner rarely known in Ireland. 


It was under these more _ hazardous 
conditions that one winter’s morning we 
set out to climb the Mournes. Three hours 


later, nearly three thousand feet above the 
blue tide flowing in from St. John’s Point, 
we stood in the snow and looked out over a 
landscape glistening under the mid-day sun. 
The scene might have been taken from the 
film Lost Horizon, and our journey here might 
have been a search for the legendary Shangri 
La. Yet in spite of the arctic weather, part ofa 
winter which had long outstayed its welcome, 
here was a loveliness which literally dazzled the 


eye with its brilliance. 
We were standing on 
the summit of Slieve 
Donard, the highest peak 
in the range, and looking 
out over the far-famed 
Kkingdom of Mourne. 
On this lofty point 
Saint Domangard, 
disciple of Saint 
Patrick, long ago built a 
chapel, and to this spot 
countless generations of 
pilgrims had journeyed 
through the centuries. 
In a sense our own 
journey had been a 
pilgrimage, for some- 


how it seemed to us 
that on the summit of 
the mountain, amid 
snow which no human 


foot had pressed, we 
would witness a scene 
that no other living 


person had ever beheld. 
And now, standing on 
the boundary wall by 
the corner tower, 
ferned and frosted with driven snow so that 
it resembled some curious primitive architecture 
carved in crystal, we knew that our journey 
had not been in vain. 

That wall has an interesting history. It is 
six feet high and more than a yard thick. It 
was built by the Belfast Water Commissioners 
at the beginning of the present century to enclose 
their catchment area, and was constructed 
entirely by hand labour from stone quarried in 
the mountains. Among hostellers in the dis- 
trict ‘“‘ walking the wall’”’ is a favourite pursuit; 
the record time being, I believe, 71% hours for 
the complete circuit of 181% miles—which of 
course entails climbing and descending thousands 
of feet in following its tortuous course. 

Below us and stretching away to the south, 
the section of the wall up which we had climbed 
showed as a dark and broken line through the 
white coverlet, in some places lying in drifts 
more than eight feet deep and completely 
covering the stones. The wall had been our 
guide, for after leaving the quarry, fifteen 
hundred feet above the sea, there was no other 
landmark by which to set our course for the 
summit. Familiar tracks and cairns of stones 
marking the path were all deep under the frozen 
snow. So the wall had been our lifeline, and 
reaching it after floundering in drifts among the 
rocks and heathered knolls we felt a sudden 
sense of relief, as a wayfarer lost in the darkness 
presently stumbles upon a pathway. 


A SECTION OF 


THE 





DONARD WALL RISING OUT OF 


THE SNOW 


At least there was little danger now of 
slipping into deep fissures or hollows in the 
broken ground, which might easily result in a 
twisted ankle, if nothing worse. But though we 
had ascended nearly two thousand feet, and 
our goal was almost in sight, the steepest and 
most difficult portion was yet to come. 

As we sat on the wall, resting before that 
last steep ascent, the sunlight was warm as at 
midsummer, The mufflers and windproof coats 
we had donned before beginning the climb were 
now a burden; our faces burned where the sun 
dried the salt on our cheeks. But, in spite of 
some natural exhaustion, the rarefied air on 
that dazzling height was like a draught of wine 
—a tonic for the body as the landscape around 
was a tonic for the eye. 

There, beyond the valley stretched before 
us were the familiar shapes of Slieve Comme 
dagh (The Mountain of Watching) and Slieve 
Lamagan and Cove Mountain, all white and 
glistening under the high blue sky as though 
coated with crystal, like the mountains of the 
moon. 

This effect was caused by the sun’s 
rays having melted the upper layer of snow, 
which had frozen into sheets of ice when the 
temperature again fell at twilight. One dar! 
fissure in that vast expanse of white, th: 
Devil’s Coachway, stood out in sharp relie! 
reminding us of the hard Mourne granite which 
everywhere else the snow had obliterated. 








LOOKING DOWN FROM SLIEVE DONARD 
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Sway to the south-west, beyond 
the Blue Lough, which no _ longer 
shone like an amethyst under the sun, 
the broken teeth of Bignian bit deep 
nto the sky. 

The whole wide panorama lay 
sushed and still as though expectant 
nd waiting, a silence unbroken even 
yy any breath of wind. That silence 
ras unearthly, the more so because 
e knew that beneath that apparent 
alm a tremendous conflict was in pro- 
ress—a battle between the sun, which 
vas life, and ice, which was negation. 

While we continued our climb the 
reathless struggle went on, and as 
ir boots broke away and dislodged 
he partly melted ice from the broad 
yping stones of the wall it seemed for 
1e moment that the sun might prove 
ictorious. Certainly its light and 
eat reflected from the snow hurt our 
ves as we Clawed our way with broken 
ngernails up the almost perpendicular 
ce of the stone causeway. 

Presently, pausing to regain 
reath, one realised with a sudden 
1ock that to lose a foothold would be 
) risk a plunge of more thana thousand 
et down that treacherous ice-covered 
ope. So we turned our faces once 
1ore towards the summit and climbed 
»ggedly onwards. And then, when 
lmost it seemed we would never 


reach the top, over a shoulder in 
the snow we glimpsed the corner 
tower on the crest of the mountain, 
ike an iced pagoda rising against 
the pale blue of the sky. 

Unmarked by any footprint, 
the snow lay white and crusted 
ibout the wall and the cairn of 
stones on the summit, sculptured 
ind fashioned in designs of fern 
ind flower by the pouring of the 
ice-wind, In the recent blizzard 
vhich had wrought this magical 
transformation no living thing 
‘ould have survived on that 
mountain-top. Even now, in the 
golden light of the sun, it seemed 
is if we were alien here, as though 
ve had strayed out of the 
vorld of life and colour into an 
ce-age of the primeval past. 

But as we examined and 
idmired this white artistry which 
ield no breath of life, water 
vegan to flow out of the ice. And 
ve knew that very soon the south 
vind coming over the sea would 
ring release from frost, and this 
transient beauty would gradually 
vanish, giving place to the even 
Ovelier mantle of spring. 

The snow photographs were 
‘aken by Pat Hudson. 
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THE GREAT HOSPITAL, NORWICH-—II 


By ARTHUR OSWALD 


The later history of the Hospital after its 

re-foundation by Edward VI, with a 

description of the cloister and the more 
recent buildings 


N the past year or so much has been said 
] and written about the care of old people. 

It is no new problem, although under 
existing conditions it has assumed formidable 
dimensions, and in a world short of food, 
servants and houses many old people who 
would normally have spent their last years 
without worries, domestic or financial, find 
life to-day an almost insupportable struggle. 
While many new schemes have _ been 
proposed, a comprehensive survey of the 
existing charitable trusts has recently been 
made by the Nuffield Foundation, in whose 
report severe criticisms have been passed on 
the workings of many of the old endowed 
charities. There are, however, outstanding 
exceptions; and the experience gained by 
those trusts with a long record of devoted 
service and enlightened administration is 
certainly too valuable to be cast aside. 

The Great Hospital at Norwich claims 
particular attention, for, although it has been in existence for nearly 
seven hundred years, it is very far from being a mere antiquarian 
survival. On the contrary, it is a living and still growing organism, 
constantly fitting itself to changing needs. In the cubicle system 
of its wards you may see a happy adaptation of a communal way 
of life inherited from the Middle Ages, and you may also see a 
quadrangle of houses for old married couples erected as recently as 
1937. Both are models of their kind. In the big wards with their 


little cabins just the right balance is struck to meet both the sociable 
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2.—THE NORTH WALK OF THE CLOISTER 





1.—ST. HELEN’S SQUARE, THE ENTRANCE COURT OF THE HOSPITAL 


instincts of old people and their desire for some degree of privacy and 
to be able to live with their own possessions around them. Married 
couples have their own almshouses, but enjoy to the full the 
communal life of the place. The impression you get is of a large 
and happy family, numbering nearly 150, to which the Master anc 
his wife, Mr. and Mrs. Fanthorpe, are father and mother in all respects 
but years. 

When the Hospital of St. Giles was surrendered to the Crown 
it was granted by Henry VIII to the City, although the actual letter: 
patent were issued after his death by Edward VI. Som: 
doggerel lines inscribed on a stone over the south porch tel 
the story of the new foundation and of its enlargement by 
Queen Elizabeth : 


King Henry the Eighth, of noble Fame, 

Bequeath’d this City this Commodious Place 

With Lands and Rents he did endow the Same 

To help decrepid Age in Woful Case. 

Edward the Sixth, that Prince of Royal Stem 

Perform’d his Father’s generous Bequest. 

Good Queen Eliza, imitating them, 

Ample Endowments added to the Rest. 

Theivy pious Deeds we gratefully record, 

While Heaven them crowns with glorious Reward 
In this eulogy of triple Tudor munificence the original founder 
Bishop Suffield, is completely ignored, although many features 
of the medizval institution and all its buildings survived th: 
Reformation. ; 

The main change that took place then was the admissiot 
of women in equal numbers with the men. In describing th 
medieval church and hospital last week we saw how th 
building was planned in three sections, comprising a larg: 
chancel, where the eight chaplains performed their offices, th: 
existing parish church of three bays, and, in westward con- 
tinuation of this nave, an infirmary hall, where were the beds 
originally 30 in number, for the “‘ decayed chaplains’’ of the 
diocese and poor wayfarers. Under the new foundation on: 
of the first steps was to provide accommodation for th« 
women, and this was done by utilising the chancel, cutting 
it off from the church by a blank wall, and inserting a floo: 
dividing it into two dormitories. To support the floor fiv: - 
great “‘dormans” or crossbeams were brought from th 
Bishop’s Palace (Fig. 10). 

The floor cuts clean across the tall ‘Early Perpendicula: 
windows of the chancel, and a massive chimney blocks th: 
centre lights of the great east window (Fig. 6). The origina 
tracery of the south windows has gone and been replaced by 
smaller openings with wood mullions. In Kett’s rebellion th 
Hospital buildings are known to have been damaged and th: 
tracery is believed to have disappeared then, although 
might have been removed in the 18th century owing to the 
decay of the stonework. The Hospital is supposed to hav: 
been burnt, but the fire cannot have done much damage, fo: 
all the medizval roofs survive. 

The upper dormitory in the chancel is known as the Eagi: 
Ward after the series of sable eagles painted on the panels of th« 
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roof (Fig. 5). This remains just as it was set 
up when the chancel was rebuilt between 1380 
and 1385. In 1382 Isabel de Brook, widow of 
a Norwich citizen, left 3s. 4d. to the fabric of 
the chancel, and, as three years later it is 
described as the new chancel, it was probably 
by then complete. Bishop Spencer was one 
of the chief contributors. The eagles are 
believed to commemorate Anne of Bohemia. 
Richard II and his queen visited Norwich in 
1383, and it may be that Anne of Bohemia 
gave the money which paid for the roof. 
Chere is a similar boarded and panelled roof 
with carved bosses, cusped and foliated, over 
the chancel of St. Mary’s church, Bury St. 
Edmunds. Carved on the centre boss seen in 
the detail photograph (Fig. 5) is a woman’s 
head with her hair inacaul. In the lower ward 
(Fig. 10) there is an ancient oak table, its 
massive board polished by centuries of use; 
it is reasonable to suppose that it once stood 
in the refectory. 

The wooden cubicles in the wards 
probably date from the early years of last 
century. Meals are taken in “messes,’’ ward 
by ward, the food being brought up from the 
kitchens. At the inner end of each ward is 
a snuggery with a fireplace, benches and 
screened partitions to shut out draughts. 
They go by the name of “‘cosies,’’ and very 
cosy they must be in winter for a game of 
dominoes or cards, or a chat by the fire. 

In the men’s wards at the west end of the 
building the same arrangements prevail 
Fig. 7). The division into upper and lower 
wards no doubt took place in the 16th 
century. Before that time the infirmary hall 
will have been open to the roof with the beds 
perhaps placed in the aisles. The upper ward 
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has a plainer roof than that of the chancel, 
with slender arched braces and moulded wall- 
plates and purlins. There is a fine series ot 
carved stone heads serving as corbels to the 
braces, two of which are illustrated in Figs. 8 
and 9. Fashion and costume—for instance, 
the man’s loose cap and forked beard and the 
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NORTH-WEST ACROSS THE CLOISTER: FLINT WALLS AND PANTILE ROOFS 


woman's caul—point to a late l4th-century 
date, as does the torm of the roof itself. In 
the process of rebuilding it is probable that 
the chancel was undertaken first (1380-85), 
then the infirmary hall at the west end of the 
church, and finally the church itself in the 
middle (1450-75). The vaulted south porch 
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of the earlier church was, however, 
retained. 

The cloister (Figs. 2 to 4) is a 
delightful feature of the buildings. It 
can be dated by two shields flanking 
a doorway in the east walk which 
probably opened into a _ chapter 
house, but this has disappeared. On 
the shields are carved the arms of 
Prior Molet (1453-71) and Bishop 
Lyhart (1446-72). The detail is all 
very simple, square-headed windows 
with nothing but cusps in the way 
of ornament, and roofs that are 
nearly flat. The rough flint walls and 
pantile roofs give a characteristically 
Norfolk flavour to the two domestic 
ranges on the west and north sides of 
the cloister (Fig. 3), one containing 
the hall or refectory, and the other 
now used as kitchens. The cloister 
garth is laid out as a little garden. 
A bell, dated 1548, hangs at the 
south-east corner. 

The refectory probably ante- 
dates the cloister by half a century. 
Its west side is seen in the view of the 
forecourt by which the Hospital is entered 
from Bishopgate Street (Fig. 1). The 
buildings here obtained their present appear- 
ance in the 18th century. Out of the picture 
on the left is St. Helen’s House, referred to 
last week as probably having been built by 
William Ivory. The chaplain’s house and 
the master’s office on the north side have 
Georgian doorways and sashed windows, but 
the range may well be older. The master’s 
house lies immediately to the north of the 


refectory. In the course of centuries it has 
grown in size. In collegiate buildings of the 
15th century the master’s chamber was 


usually at first-floor level at one end of the 
hall, and this must have been the original 
arrangement here. The cross-ridge, one 


6.—THE EAGLE WARD, IN THE UPPER PART OF THE CHANCEL (circa 1380-85). 
AT THE WEST END OF THE CHURCH. ROOF LATE l4th-CENTURY 
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5.—DETAIL OF THE CARVED AND PAINTED ROOF OF THE CHANCEL (circa 1385). Th 


eagles may commemorate a gift from Anne of Bohemia 


gable of which is seen to the left of the porch 
in Fig. 1 and the other at the junction of roofs 
in Fig. 3, covers this room, which is now 
divided by partitions. The western half is 
now the drawing-room, lighted by the large 
window with intersecting tracery (Fig. 1), 
which, with a Gothic fireplace, was inserted in 
1835. The front of the 15th-century porch 
was also rebuilt in brick at that date. 

The porch opens into a passage leading 
to the north walk of the cloister (Fig. 2). 
Originally it was a screens passage with a door- 
way leading into the hall on the right. On 
the left are the three 15th-century doorways, 
now blocked, which opened into the buttery, 
kitchen and pantry, the kitchen lying to the 
north and being reached by a passage in the 
centre. The ground-floor rooms of the 


ee. 











master’s house now occupy the spac 
assigned to these medizval offices, but thy 
doorways show that the usual arrangements 
that we find in colleges and manor houses 
once existed. Over the screens passage there 
was probably a gallery at the north end of the 
refectory, but this has also been absorbed in 
the master’s house. 

The range on the north side of the cloister 
has been considerably altered at various times 
and is now plastered externally. Originally 
it may have housed the chaplains. At its 
west end are two bays of quadripartite vault 
ing which formed a passage in northward con 
tinuation of the west walk of the cloister 
(Fig. 4). A modern window replaces the 
doorway. The two lower rooms, showing 
their old ceiling timbers and lighted by 








(Right) 7—THE UPPER MEN’S WARD 
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and 9.—TWO CARVED STONE CORBELS IN THE MEN’S WARD. 
LATE l4th CENTURY 





lizabethan mullioned and transomed windows, are now used as kitchens. 
he site of the old kitchen and brewhouse is covered by the Birkbeck Hail 
ight of Fig. 11), built in 1901 as a common room for reading and entertain- 
ents. Here is preserved an early 16th-century cannon with the word 
Norwych”’ engraved on the octagonal barrel in Gothic lettering. It may 
vell have been one of the pieces of artillery belonging to the city which were 
‘ized by Kett’s followers and used to bombard the city under the direction 
f one, Myles, their chief gunner. There are records of six falconets being 
ade for the city in 1544, five years before the rebellion, and this may 
ive been one of them. 

Until a few years ago the Great Hospital had its own swannery. The 
wan-pit, built in 1793 on the site of an older one, still exists. Here the 





10.—AN ANCIENT REFECTORY TABLE 


cygnets were brought each year after the 

swan-upping for fattening, and every 

Christmas a swan was sent to the King at 

: Sandringham. It is to be hoped that this 

ancient custom, discontinued during the war, 

* may one day be revived. Keeping swans was 

7 a privilege which belonged only to the Cor- 

poration, the Bishop, the Dean, the Hospital 

and certain lords of manors. In the Birkbeck 

Hall hangs an old chart giving all the swan 

marks used in Norfolk, including that of the 
Hospital. 

Since 1858, when the Corporation ceased 
to administer the Hospital, it has been 
governed by a board of 21 trustees. At 
intervals from that date additional ranges 
have been erected to the north and east of 
the old buildings : nine cottages were built in 
1860, a hospital ward for the sick in 1889, 
a dozen more cottages in 1906. The last are 
far from attractive to look at, and the latest 
addition of cottages made in 1937 is a very 
great improvement (Fig. 12). Designed by 
Mr. S. J. Wearing, they form a pleasant ,three- 
sided quadrangle in the almshouse tradition, 
and they are roofed with the pantiles of 
Norfolk usage. The cottages look on to the 
bowling-green, which is surrounded by gay 
rose beds and flower borders. As our photo- 
graph shows, bowls are very popular with the 
inmates. 

During the war the Hospital suffered 
only minor damage in air-raids, but much 
repair work has still to be carried out, parti- 
cularly in the church, where many of the 
windows are still filled with temporary 
materials. More serious was the damage done 
to the Hospital’s property elsewhere in the 
city. Many of the benefactions that it has 
received in the past have been in the form of 
house property in Norwich itself, and a 
serious loss of income has occurred as a result 
of houses being destroyed or left empty 
pending repairs. The trustees, however, look 
forward to the time when these temporary 
difficulties can be overcome and their plans 
for providing further accommodation and 
assistance for old people can be resumed. The 
Great Hospital is an institution in which 
Norwich feels great pride—how well justified 
these articles, it is hoped, may serve in some 
degree to show. 





11.—FROM THE NORTH-EAST : THE GARDEN BEHIND THE CLOISTER COURT 





12.—THE NEW ALMSHOUSES (1937) DESIGNED BY MR. S. J. WEARING 
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DRINKING GLASSES 


By E. M. ELVILLE 


FP YONHERE is no period in the history of 
| English glass when so many changes 
occurred in the character of drinking- 
glasses as during the 18th century. When the 
century opened the form of the glasses still 
showed Venetian influence, no decoration 
appeared upon them, and the glass itself was the 
heavy lead metal discovered by Ravenscroft 
twenty-five years before. The heavy baluster 
drinking-glasses and vessels of the better kind 
were often sold by weight. Thus the Tatler 
advertised on August 5, 1710: ‘At the flint 
glasshouse in White Frvars, are to be sold all 
sorts of Decanthers, Drinking Glasses, Crewits, 
etc., or Glasses made to any pattern, of the best 
flint at 12d. per pound; as also all sorts of 
common Drinking Glasses and other things made 
in ordinary flint glass at reasonable rates.” 

At the close of the century, however, the 
glasses had undergone many distinct changes. 
They were now lighter in style and were no 
longer sold by weight. The Venetian influence 
had entirely vanished, or more correctly it had 
been absorbed, while many forms of decoration 
were practised, such as cutting, engraving and 
enamelling. 

There were many reasons, mainly political 
and social in character, for this revolution in the 
style of the 18th-century glasses. There occurred 
first the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713, which 
allowed the glass-makers of Central Europe to 
trade westwards. This was followed by the 
accession to the English throne of George I, of 
Hanover, in 1714, an event that was responsible 
for the infiltration of numbers of Continental 
craftsmen who brought with them new ideas in 
form and decoration that were to have a marked 
influence on the English style. There was also 
a national conversion toclassicism in all branches 
of art. 

Ihe process of the blending of Venetian, 
Continental and English forms into one of 





3. — EARLY 18th-CENTURY GLASS 
WITH A WIDE FOLD IN THE FOOT 











WITH DRAWN 
TEAR AND FOLDED FOOT 
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WITH FOLDED FEET 


1.—VENETIAN BOWL WITH FOLDED RIM AND FOLDED FOOT. CIRCA 1500 


2.—SKETCH OF A FRAGMENT OF A VESSEL WITH 
FOLDED FOOT DISCOVERED IN A 16th-CENTURY 


GLASS-HOUSE 


a_ distinctly national character continued 
unchecked until 1745, when the Glass Excise 
Act, which heavily taxed the raw materials used 
in the manufacture of glass, brought about an 
abrupt end to the heavier traditional forms of 
the early English efforts and encouraged light 
and fancy glasses. Then followed a period in 
which decoration, mainly by engraving and 
cutting with the wheel, spread from London all 
over the country. 

It was during the first half of the 18th 
century, however, when the English style was 
still in a state of fluidity, that many classical 
features were developed, only to be discarded 
The long funnel bowl disappeared entirely, th¢ 
baluster stem became a series of knops that later 
gave place to a stem suitable for cutting with the 
wheel ; the air-twist, acharming decorative effect, 
was rare in stems after 1760; while the folded foo! 
seldom appeared after the Glass Excise Act. 

Yet the folded foot was at the same time 
a feature both decorative and useful. It wa; 
made by folding the rim of the foot under th 
base that formed a double layer of glass o 
which the vessel stood. This varied in widt 
from \% in. to % in., while on the very larg 
baluster glasses it was even wider. 

A sketch of a fragment (Fig. 2) shown b 
Powell (Glassmaking in England), discovered © 
the site of a 16th-century glass-house, shows th 
rim of the foot folded from above with a definit 
space between the folds. That the fold gay 
greatly increased strength to the outer rim 
the foot is borne out by the fact that a glass 
seldom found with a chip in the fold. Indee 
I have seen only one, and enquiries on the sul 
ject have elicited the information that a chippe 
folded foot isa rarity. It is not unlikely that tl 
folded rim was a structural necessity of the time 
for in the hard-drinking days, when bumpe 
were the vogue, drinking-glasses were no doul 
called upon to withstand very rough usage. 

The folded foot was not a feature develope 
by the English glass-makers. The Venetia 
craftsmen used it extensively. The tazza, cin 
1500, in the Buckley Collection at the Victor) 
and Albert Museum, illustrated in Fig. 1, shov 
the edge of the bowl folded from above and tl 
rim of the foot folded from below on to the upp¢ 
side of the foot, a rather unusual feature. Th 
folds, which are of translucent blue glass, are 
made in the form of a beaded edge as in woode. 
moulding. The folded rims of the Venetia. 
glasses were, in fact, very thin and hollow afte: 
the style of the sketch of the fragment found ii 
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5 —DRAWN 
IR-TWIST 


STEM GLASS WITH AN 
AND FOLDED FOOT. 
CIRCA 1740 


a i6th-century glass-house and shown in Fig. 2. 
Certain of the Verzelini goblets had _ feet 
folded from above, and most of the Venetian 
glasses in this country and 17th-century English 
glasses had folded feet, all folded from above. 
In this case also they had a narrow beaded edge 
rather than a flat fold, although after Ravens- 
croft’s time the folds were all flat, but still 
hollow. The rims of German drinking-glasses 
were folded from above, but an occasional speci- 
men shows the edge folded from below. With 
Dutch glasses too, the feet were folded from above. 
Powell states that : “‘ The folding of the foot, 
like putting a tuck in a garment, was merely 
a simple device for reducing the diameter of a 
foot, which had accidentally been blown too 
large.’ Unfortunately he does not say how he 
arrived at this conclusion, and the evidence is all 
against him. Folded feet had been made con- 
tinuously in Venice for 200 years before the 
beginning of the 18th century, and such pro- 
ficient craftsmen as the Venetians would not 
have continued to make feet accidentally too 
large, neither would they have deliberately 
coloured the edges of the folds, as in Fig. 1, if 
they had not intended to makesome use of them. 
Moreover, folded feet had been made at other 
glass-making centres throughout Europe, and 
olten on impressive verres de parade where a 
inistake undoubtedly would have caused rejec- 
tion. Furthermore, it would have been easier 
r the foot-maker to remove the surplus metal 
om the foot with a pair of shears than to resort 
) the more tedious process of manipulating the 
m of the foot into a fold. It seems almost 
rtain that the folded foot was a deliberate and 
ot an accidental feature and was probably 
tended to promote robustness. 
When, after Ravenscroft’s time, the folded 
rm became flatter and less beaded, it was made 
ick and up to % in. wide, not only in the 
avier baluster glasses, but also in heavy 
‘asses of other styles. The glass shown in 
ig. 3 is a very early specimen and has a folded 
mnearly 14 in. in width; it is 8 ins. in height and 
eighs no less than a pound. Early in the 18th 
ntury, however, the width of the rim became 
mewhat less, though it was still wider than 
at of contemporary Continental specimens. 
tear-glass (Fig. 4) of this period, 8 ins. in 
ight, has a rim slightly more than 4 in. wide. 
he weight of the glass is 121% oz. 


oes 


The folded foot continued in general use 
throughout the balustroid period up to the time 
of the Glass Excise Act. During this period, 
however, the air-twist stem appeared, and con- 
tinued until about 1760, though glasses possess- 
ing both features, the air-twist stem and the 
folded foot, are not common. The drawn stem 
glass, circa 1740, depicted in Fig. 5, is an elegant 
specimen of this type; it is 8 ins. in height with 
an arched folded foot, the rim of which is 3% in. 
wide. 

Opaque twist stems, which followed the air- 
twist in chronological sequence, made their 
appearance shortly after the Glass Excise Act 
had been enforced. A combination of opaque 
twist stem and folded foot in a glass is therefore 


rare. Bate (English Table-glass) knew only of 
two, while Francis (Old English Drinking 


Glasses), who possessed five specimens, describes 
them as very rare indeed. It is probable that in 
every two hundred glasses with opaque stems 
not more than three possess a folded foot. The 
specimen shown in Fig. 6 was originally in the 
Bate Collection, is 63, ins. in height with an 
arched foot with folded rim 3 1% ins. in diameter. 
The width of the fold is 3% in. 

Glasses with cut stems followed the opaque 
stems, but they are exceedingly rare with the 
folded foot. Francis mentions having acquired 
one, but previously they were not known to exist. 
The glass with the facet stem in Fig. 7 is 51, ins. 
high, with an arched foot 3 ins. in diameter with 
a folded rim of 34 in. It will be noted that the 
foot is much wider than the bowl, the diameter 
of which is 2 ins. 

The Glass Excise Act of 1745, by heavily 
taxing the raw materials used in glass-making, 
brought along a revolution in form. The direct 
result was a reduction in the size and weight of 
the glasses and the compensation by decorative 
effects. The foot was almost at once affected: 
the folded rim rapidly disappeared and was 
accompanied by a reduction in the diameter of 
the foot itself in relation to the bowl. In addi- 
tion, the foot eventually lost its only redeeming 
feature, the arch or dome, for at the close of the 
century it had become quite flat. 

Commenting on the demise of the folded 
foot, Thorpe (History of English and Irish Glass) 
claims that ‘‘ the fold was felt to be a little coarse 
and it is usually abandoned in the better sorts, 
with which ‘gentlemen may be supplied.’ But 


the real cause of its demise was the advent of 
cutting. 


The edge of the foot was a convenient 





7.—RARE WINE GLASS POSSESSING 
FACET STEM AND FOLDED FOOT 
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6.—WINE GLASS WITH OPAQUE TWIST 


STEM AND HIGH FOLDED FOOT. 


CIRCA 1760 


part for the unpractised cutter, and as edge- 
cutting (scalloping) became more common the 
fold naturally disappeared. In the middle of the 
century, therefore, the plain spreading foot 
must be considered the normal type.’ 

Although the advent of cutting may have 
been contributory, it is probable that it was by 
no means the main cause of the disappearance 
of the folded foot, for references to the cut-glass 
trade in London indicate that cutting had 
become well established at the time of the Glass 
Excise Act. For example, Thorpe 
... by 1735 cut-glass must have been well 
known,’ which suggests that the folded foot 
should have had a much earlier demise. 

It seems unlikely, too, that the type of foot 
preferred by the mass for general household and 
tavern use, where the main consideration was an 
insurance against breakage, should have been 
modified expressly for the use of the few who 
could afford glasses with cut decoration. 

The main reason for the disappearance of 
the folded foot would appear to have been an 
economic one. As the Excise Act imposed 
a duty on the weight of all materials used in the 
making of glass and not on the number of the 
articles produced, it followed that the smallerand 
lighter the glasses could be made, the greater the 
quantity for a given weight available for sale. 

Changes were quickly made, therefore, in 
the form of the glasses. The knopped stems 
were abandoned, the bowls were made smaller 
and the feet were made narrower and flatter. 
Also, as it was not in the interest of his business 
to make his glasses too robust, it is not at all 
unlikely that after 1746 the glass-maker himself 
abolished the folded foot. 

It must not be overlooked that he was 
allowed to use, free of duty, a certain percentage 
of the glass broken during manufacture. Trade 
advertisements for broken glass appeared after 
1746 offering up to one-third its original price by 
weight, and in many cases the duty was evaded 
altogether by remelting broken glass purchased 
from ovtside sources. 

The folded foot reappeared for a time about 
1780, but the foot was smaller and flatter than 
those of the first half of the century, while the 
folded rim was also narrower. 

Acknowledgment is made to the Victoria 
and Albert Museum for the illustration in Fig. 1. 
Other glasses are from the author’s collection. 


Says, 
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BUILDING IN COB AND PISE ~ 5, nore sacenat 


UILDING in Cob, Pisé, and Stabilized 
Earth (CoUNTRY LIFE, 15s.), by Clough 
Williams-Ellis, F.R.I.B.A., and John 
and Elizabeth Eastwick-Field, A./A.R.I.B.A. 
the third edition, revised and enlarged, of 
a well-known book—deals thoroughly with all 
kinds of earth buildings. The original writing 
and compiling of 1919 was one of the first of 
many services rendered by Mr. Clough Williams- 
Ellis, and he has now entrusted the new edition 
to two architects of the younger school, Mr. and 
Mrs. Eastwick-Field, who have made interesting 
contributions in the light of modern building 
research. The new edition is, in fact, something 
new in textbooks as well as being a book tor the 
public. The excellence of the original body of 
traditional information collected by Mr. Wil- 
liams-Ellis is shown by the fruitfulness of the 
modern comment. Mr. and Mrs. Eastwick-Field 
have visited the pisé buildings of the first world- 
war period and report frankly upon their condi- 
tion : and one cannot but note here that if this 
were done on our old concrete structures, early 
tile floors, asbestos-cement roofs, sand-lime 
bricks, etc., we should know more about ma- 
terials than we know at present. An example is 
worth giving. In the introduction to the first 
edition a wagon house built about 1917 is 
described thus : ‘‘ This building, about 40 feet by 
30 feet, was made purely of earth, but some 
experiments were tried in the way of introducing 
hurdles into the shuttering in order to afford a 
surface to which plaster would easily cling. . . . 
One part of the wall is very much exposed to 
the weather, but it has stood the rains and the 
frosts of three very bad winters.’’ The descrip- 
tion is repeated in this edition with a note of 
comment as follows : 

The wagon house still stands in 1945, 
although it was built with no foundations 
and has received no main- 
tenance. For the most part 
the plaster still adheres to 
the hurdles, and even those 
parts of the walls which 
have had no protection are 
still in relatively good con- 
dition. The durability of 
these walls and those of the 
fruit house is due most 
likely in no small part to 
the wide overhang to the 
eaves. 
Photographs of the building 

in its early and in its present 
stage, after nearly 30 vears of 
exposure, are given. This is the 
kind of evidence that a builder 
requires, and it illustrates the 
thoroughly practical and critical 
tone of the book. 

Earth building regularly 
reappears in periods of scar- 
city—during and after the 
Napoleonic wars and the first 
world war, and now. Mr. 
Williams-Ellis, in his preface 
to the third edition, says: “... 
So similar are building con- 
ditions in this spring of 1947 to 
those obtaining after the first 
world war, twenty-seven years 
ago, that the introduction then 
written by my late father-in- 
law (St. Loe Strachey, of the 
Spectator) has been retained 
exactly as he wrote it as being 
entirely and disturbingly appro- 
priate.’’ Its reappearance in 
1919 was, of course, largely due 
to Mr. Strachey, and to his 
interest in rural housing, and 
much informed correspondence 
on the subject appeared in the 
Spectator. 

It soon became clear that 
earth building was not only 
well known in rural districts in 
this country, but was employed 
in modern times in Australia 1. 
and South Africa. Authorities 


COTTAGE 


were impressed and in 1919 the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries undertook to include 
some experimental houses on an estate for 
smallholders at Amesbury in Wiltshire, and the 
supervision of the experimental work was under- 
taken by officers of the Department ot Scientific 
and Industrial Research, with whom an archi- 
tect, Mr. W. R. Jaggard, was associated. Of the 
five experimental cottages, three were of chalk 
earth (later six further chalk cottages were 
built in the Ministry’s scheme). 

One result was a very useful descriptive 
report published in 1921 by Mr. Jaggard called 
Experimental Cottages, in which the successful 
design and carrying out was illustrated. This 
report has long been unobtainable, and one of 
the services of this book is to include the sub- 
stance of it under Chapter VIII, “‘ A Successful 
Experiment,”’ in which photographs of the 
buildings as they stand to-day are given, together 
with detail drawings. The result is summed up 
by the authors as follows : 

There is already sufficient evidence to 
show that even with a relatively primitive 
technique and little knowledge of soil mixes, 
earth wall construction can produce perma- 
nent and satistactory dwellings provided 
the design is truly functional and employs 
the proper means of eliminating the effects 
of rain and dampness. 

The writer of this review inspected the 
Amesbury houses, one of which is shown in 
Fig. 1, during the war and would endorse the 
view that they now provide valuable dwellings 
with no greater defects after 25 years than 
are to be found in brick buildings. Where 


they differ essentially from brick property is 
in the importance of maintenance, especially 
of roof, gutters and rainwater pipes. If, for 
instance, a down-pipe should be carried away, 





WITH CHALK-AND-STRAW WALLS AT AMESBURY, 


WILTSHIRE 


serious damage can be done to walls in a short 
time. 

The authors deal in separate chapters wiih 
pisé, with adobe, with stabilised earth, and with 
cob and chalk mud. The advantages of pi 
such as the dry working and the avoidance »{ 
joints, is offset by the need for climbing shutt 
ing stiff enough to resist the compaction of t' 
soil by ramming. Examples of shuttering « « 
here given. Adobe, which is the Spanish wo d 
for mud, is a block construction; the blocks « 
made ot a wet mix dried in moulds. This hs 
the advantage that initial shrinkage (char: 
teristic of all earth building, as well as of concr 
building) takes place in the individual bloc :s 
and not in the finished wall. Hence, risks 5f 
cracks are reduced. For mortar the same m: d 
can be used. Adobe building is well known n 
Spain, Mexico and California: it is generaliy 
given a rendered finish. Devonshire cob is tir 
the most skilled: a wet clay and sand m 
trodden with straw, is pitched on the wall 
with a fork, built up without shuttering aid 
pared to a face. This is done by a waller 
who balances himself on the wall. Farms ard 
villages of cob construction are still to be secn 
in Devon, and some of them are extreme!\ 
old. 


Stabilised earth is the new contribution. it 
is distinguished from pisé chiefly by the adding 
of a percentage of cement, and by a more careful 
grading of the earth mix and adjusting of the 
moisture content. This chapter, with its scienti- 
fic development of age-old processes linking up 
with the new subject of soil mechanics, is one of 
the most interesting in the book. The empirical 
history, in this country, of stabilised earth 
goes back to one of the most successful of 
the Amesbury cettages (though not officially 
an experimental one) in which the walls were 
built in two leaves, of chalk 
and cement blocks, of the 
proportion 12 parts of chalk 
to one part of cement. The 
blocks were 4 inches wide and 
were made in a “Dricrete” 
machine and laid like an ordin- 
ary concrete block with galvan- 
ised iron ties. Since that time 
research on soil mixes has led 
to considerable knowledge of 
the material and to its con- 
trolled use for airfield construc- 
tion, for roads and for building. 
A recent development is the 
use of a bitumen emulsion with 
the soil to form a wet mix known 
in America as “ bitudobe.”’ 

Although the adding «f 
cement to a pisé mix will i 
crease hardness, it will not 
reduce the risk of shrinka 
cracks and the ordinary pr 
cautions in design on this he: | 
must not be neglected. The 
precautions are of the essen 
of the technique and _ shi 
earth building as a real craf 
they are summarised by t 
authors in a special chapt 
called “‘ Design,’ with illusti 
tions. There is also a chapt 
on protective coverings 1! 
earth walls giving notes « 


ings and others. 

This book is authoritati 
and raises the question wl 
rural housing should not ma 
use of pisé. The first power! | 
argument is that to save bric s 
and cement is to save coz!. 
Evidence as to relative cost :s 
given in this book and it is nt 
denied that where a chalk, or 4 
suitable soil is found on the si 
costs ot external walls w/!! 
be cheaper. But flues and fir-- 
places require brick structu 
as a rule; but here the sugge - 
tion is made by the autho:s 





slurries, renderings, tar coz - 
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that a type of pre-cast fireplace unit could, in 
fact, be used. There are also the foundation 
and footing walls, which should come at least 
12 inches above ground; and these require 
flint walling, or rubble or concrete, if brick is 
to be saved. Yet allowing for these incidentals, 
it is highly probable that in the considerable 
chalk districts, and where the loam is suitable 
(and it is generally suitable over a large area), 
the saving of bricks and bricklaying would be 
we!l worth while. 

Then there is the cost of roof. Here it is 
ob: ious that a two-floor house, where roof area 
is: aved, as compared to a bungalow of the same 
ac. ommodation, is the more economical. The 
p! n and some costs for Mr. Williams-Ellis’s pisé 
house, Newlands Corner, illustrate this: the 
ho ise is a very pleasant long L-shaped bungalow 
of «1x rooms. 

The outer walling cost less than £20 (in 
19.9) and had it been in brickwork the 
es'.mated cost at that date was £200; but a two- 
fl 1 house would nearly have halved the extent 
ai.', therefore, the cost of the roof. For this 
re. son, no doubt, the type plan (here illustrated) 
fo. the Amesbury houses was square; and so 
al » is the delightful parlour cottage plan de- 
si ued by Mr. Alex Thorpe, architect to the 
\ istry of Agriculture and Fisheries during the 
re ont war. This cottage is thatched. On the 
st ject of roofing it should be noted that the 
m thod of roofing by clay shingles having an 
uy ver surface of thatch is fully illustrated in the 
bo +k, 

There remains finally the difficulty about 
la’ our : the walling work is semi-skilled and the 
ca case is best carried out by crews of men who 
w ald also shift the shuttering, form lintels, and 
dc the necessary carpentry labours. This might 
prove a difficulty. But where estate labour 
could be organised, or in the case of communities 
where members do their own manual work; or 


ESPIONAGE 4 Gof commentary by 


E are often told that we are in danger of 
V \ being enslaved and controlled out of our 
seven senses, but in some respects, at 
any rate, this is still a free country. If I want 
to pick up my ball nobody can direct me to hole 
it out. If I don’t want to keep my score on a 
horrid little card there is no power to make me 
do it and no minion of the State to do it for me. 
How remarkable was our liberty in this respect 
I had not fully realised till I read the other day 
Henry Cotton’s always interesting notes in the 
News of the World, sent this time from Los 
Angeles. He says that at several Californian 
clubs the members sign chits for various pay- 
ments, including their caddies, and that—I must 
quote this verbatim—‘‘the caddies cannot col- 
lect their money, however, unless they hand in 
a complete score card made by their employers.” 
What happens if the player, having taken fifteen 
to get out of a bunker, contumaciously picks up 
his ball and walks to the next tee? Does the 
caddie have to make an ‘“‘approximate”’ return 
for that hole or go without his money? I do not 
know, but I am glad that, as a _ free-born 
Englishman, I retain the glorious privilege of 
putting my ball in my pocket when I feel dis- 
posed and that my caddie is not set to spy upon 
me, 
* * * 

I have sometimes thought that the possi- 
bilities of golf had not been fully explored by the 
writers of thrillers. I had even contemplated a 
story in which the caddie, having detected his 
employer in teeing his ball in a bunker, black- 
mails him and is ultimately murdered. Sir Wal- 
ter Simpson suggested some such plot in which a 
distinguished soldier, anxious to win a lady's 
favour, dresses up a professional in his own 
clothes and, himself disguised as a marker, falsi- 
fis his score. He is unfortunately found out 
t rough a suspicious three at the long hole, and 
tie lady, rejecting him, makes an unhappy 
li arriage with a left-handed player. It always 
s' omed to meagreeably fantastic, but who knows? 
‘ thing may be impossible in California, where 
‘te films come from. 

Apparently the point of this system is that 

onstant check is kept on players’ handicaps 
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2.—_ CHALK BUILDING AT HUGH’S SETTLEMENT, QUARLEY, HAMPSHIRE 
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The walling is of pre-cast chalk blocks covered externally with a lime rendering 


again where rural workers are free to build for 
themselves in evening hours in summer, it is 
true to say that associations of willing hands 
might build houses successfully with the appro- 


and Cotton says that as a result ‘‘every golfer 
tries hard every time he plays.’’ That is doubt- 
less so, and yet I cannot help thinking how 
trying every golfer must be to every other golfer 
behind him, as he conscientiously holes out in 
double figures and the recording caddie with the 
bag of clubs sets down the score stroke by stroke. 
I have no doubt that we should all play better 
if we all holed out every time. For one thing, 
we should be less frightened of the short putts 
when there came a medal day. Nevertheless, I 
MAAAAAAMAAMAAMMMMM 


THE HOUSE OF FUARAN 


SAID “TI will buy me the House of Fuaran 
In its green woodlands nestling like a dove, 
The house they built for Ruaraidh of the hirsels, 

Stout walls, and blue slate above.” 
’Twas there he'd sit in the long forenights of winter, 
The goodwife spinning, soft wool on the cards, 
The peat a-lowe, and young Catriona singing 
Old songs of the Gaelic bards. 


I said “I will buy me the House of Fuaran 
With the white silver won beyond the seas, 
And there I'll sit, ike Ruaraidh, in the forenights, 
Life sweet, and heart well at ease.” 
In my heyday thus I planned, but Fate denied me 
The one thing lacking, sought but never won : 
The haunting lilt of sweet Catriona singing 
Her songs when the day was done. 
MurRbDOocH MACLEAN. 


hirsels : sheep-farms. 
a-lowe : ablaze. 
AMAAAAAAMAMMAMM2 2 


prefer our own more casual way of playing a 
friendly game and think that there are some 
good things for which too high a price can be 
paid. 

I remember very well, on my first visit to 
America, going to play on a course near Chicago. 
At the first hole my partner in a four-ball 
match was clearly going to get his four and I, 
having been in a bunker, was just as clearly 
going to take five or six. So to save time I 
picked up and said I would leave it to him. 


val of their Rural District Council. It should not 
be forgotten that in many parts of England part 
of the bridegroom's job was to build a cob house 
for his bride. 


BERNARD DARWIN 


Thereupon my host informed the few people 
who constituted our gallery that this was a 
British custom. Otherwise they might have 
thought that I was giving way to bad temper. 
I must add, however, that further experience 
inclined me to think that a four-ball played in 
this spirit was in some ways a better game than 
ours. Everybody did try and went on trying, 
even though he was out of the hunt at a particu- 
lar hole; he tried not only to beat the enemy, 
but his own partner as well, and though the 
game took rather a long time, vet it had some 
stimulating quality that with us it often lacks. 
Whether it was such good fun as our more free- 
and-easy method I am not sure. I suppose it all 
depends, in a now hackneyed phrase, what you 
mean by fun. 
* * * 

By all means let a man keep his own score 
if he wants to, provided that he does not unduly 
delay the proceedings, but for myself I do 
strongly object to somebody keeping my score 
for me against my will. Is this because I shall 
not later be able to make such a mendacious 
estimate of it as I otherwise should? Certainly 
my objection is open to that inference, but I do 
not think that is my only reason. My score is 
my own and if I don’t want to keep it, it seems 
to me rather an impertinence of somebody else 
to insist on doing so. In the autobiography of 
George Osbaldeston, the Squire, there is a story 
of Captain Horatio Ross, perhaps the most 
famous shot of his day. Sir Bellingham Graham, 
in a spirit of impish mischief, produced two long 
sticks on which he proposed to notch not only 
all Captain Ross’s hits, but all his misses as well. 
Whenever the unfortunate Captain missed, Sir 
Bellingham expressed the greatest surprise at 
shooting so different from what he had expected 
and added another notch. In the end Captain 
Ross, in high exasperation, declared he would 
shoot no more that day. I confess that in read- 
ing the story I have always sympathised with 
him. He had much to bear. 

I suppose the American golfer’s point of 
view is more reasonable than ours. He takes a 
great interest in his score; he regards it as evi- 
dence of his improvement or deterioration; 
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therefore, 
keeps it. 
long 





good, bad or indifferent, 


body else to tell us. 


golfer, Sir Robert Hay, who, 
what he had gone round in, 
he could only answer that 
year, on the 
medals. 


That was to take a very high line. 
us cannot live up to that standard and, indeed, 


CORRESPONDE 


HOMING INSTINCT 
OF DOGS 


IRK,—Many examples of a homing 

instinct in dogs could be added to 
those given by Stanislaus Lynch in his 
article, The Homing Instinct of Fox- 
hounds, of December 5. Working collies 
often have an amazing sense of 
direction, and the following case of a 
dog finding his way to a camp of only 
two days’ standing may be of interest. 


Dan, a Welsh sheepdog then 
about 18 months old, went camping 


with us in Pembrokeshire. After two 
days near Westdale Bay some of us 
drove by car to St. Ishmaels, following 
the road through Dale. At a point 
where the road bends inland to cross 
a river above the estuary, my niece 
decided to walk across the estuary by 


a path negotiable only at low tide, 
taking Dan with her 
The tide was rising, and the nar- 


row planks of a rickety bridge crossing 
the central stream were awash when 
she crossed them. Dan thought this 
a dangerous proceeding and refused 
to follow. He turned, galloped with 
speed back towards the road, and my 
niece went on alone. 

I was worried when she 
what had happened—not knowing 
where Dan might go. The first year 
of his life had been spent on a farm in 
Cardiganshire and the last six months 
with me in Hampshire and London. 

On our return, we found him 
waiting by the tents. His route home, 
as we later learned, had been a straight 
line across unfamiliar country, in total 
disregard of the road or other land- 
marks Farmers had noticed the 
strange sheepdog crossing the hills and 
had been struck by his determined and 
unhesitating movements. His colour- 
ing was distinctive and they were in 
no doubt of his identity. 


told us 


; a J the Veree Wats 


Rathe Houle 4 (or wont 


he carefully 
We, too, are interested in our score as 
as it is a good one, but if it is not we have 
no desire to know what it is, still less for any- 
To be perfectly logical and 
truthful, we ought to be like that once celebrated 
on being asked 
answered that 
question 
days of the spring and autumn 


Catling. He Pavibon aad 
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ball match at Hoylake. 


twice a went on. 
was the reply. 
Most of 


No great distance was involved, 
but the case suggests a sense of direc- 
tion wider in its application than a 
homing instinct.—BRENDA COLVIN, 
28, Baker Street, W.1. 


BLACK REDSTART IN 
DEVON 

Sik,—-I think your readers may be 
interested to hear that a female black 
redstart was seen near Tavistock, 
Devon, on November 15 and again on 
November 26. On the latter date I 
saw it approach a robin, which ap- 
peared to dislike it, for it threatened 
it with wings outstretched. 

I should like to hear if other 
readers have seen this species in 
Devon during recent weeks.—R. G. 
MACHIE, School House, Kelly College, 
Tavistock, Devon. 

{The black redstart, besides nest- 
ing in the south of England, notably 
in London, also winters there and 
passes through on migration, and it is 
probable that the one seen by our 
correspondent was a winter visitor or 
a passage migrant.—ED. | 


RESTORATION OF A 
BOMBED CITY CHURCH 


Sir,—Plans for the rebuilding of such 
landmarks of civilisation destroyed or 
shattered during the war as Coventry 
Cathedral have been given due 
publicity, but what is being done to 
restore the smaller churches is less 
well known, and I should like to draw 
attention to some modest work per- 
formed on behalf of a famous City 
church—St. Dunstan-in-the-East. 

A year ago the Parochial Church 
Council recommended that the rebuild- 
ing of the church, badly damaged by 
fire during the incendiary raids of 
May, 1941, be approved according 
to plans by Sir Herbert Baker and 
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CHISHVRK 


even those who profess to keep their scores with 
unfailing accuracy are not sometimes above 
giving themselves a putt. 
friend, a good golfer and a relentlessly truthful 
man, playing twoof these score-keepers ina three- 
He was asked the result 
and said he had beaten each of them by 2 
‘‘What did they go round in? 
“*Seventy-four and 75,” 
““And what -did you do? 
He said no other word, 
inference could be drawn. 

Even such venial little slips must be impos- 


iD, i947 


I remember an old 


play sa ba 
is faithful 
2and 1. 
’ the questioner 
he answered. 
‘Seventy-seven,’ 
but an 


such moc 
might be 


to brain h 


me; Ae Scott 
which a aeaiien facili- 
ties for social meetings 
and recreation not avail- 
able in the destroyed 
church. 

One of the most 
valuable possessions of 
the church is the coat 
of arms of Archbishop 
Tenison, who was Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury 
from 1694 till 1715. The 
present rector affirms 
that it has hung in the 
vestry for 250 years. It 
is ascribed to Grinling 
Gibbons, and is in his 
style, although there 
were many accomplished 
wood-carvers working in 
London at the time, as 
the publication of the 
accounts of the City 
churches has shown. 

This piece of carving 
was badly damaged dur- 
ing the fire raids of 1941, 
but, as the accompanying 
illustration shows, it 
has been successfully 
restored. The artist 
responsible for the rede- 
signing of the missing 
parts was Miss Dorothy 
Cohen, and the crafts- 
man who carried out the work was Mr. 
C. H. Harnett. In my photograph, 
taken just before the staining of the 
restored portions, the latter stand out 
in light relief.—H. Smitu, 9, Merilies 
Close, Westcliff-on-Sea, Essex. 


CHISWICK HOUSE 
GARDENS 
S1r,—Apropos of the article in your 
issue of July 18, which reached me 
recently, about Chiswick House, you 


See 


a 


y ee 
beac dares Mwos yous sont betniiie pure fo Callin“ Pavillon. a Tar: 
Jardins Aa Conte «4 


BURLANG “Sexe a CHIS one 


AN 18th-CENTURY PRINT OF THE WALKS AT CHISWICK HOUSE 
Chiswick House 


See letter: Gardens 





abuse him. 








sible if the caddie is perfectly inexorable ay 
unflinching in carrying out his trust. 
not help wondering whether he always is. 

caddie will abuse his master to his face if 


But I ca 


d shot or takes the wrong club, but 
and loyal and will not let anyone ¢ 
So perhaps those cards are not qi 
lels of unimpeachable accuracy 
imagined. However that may bx 


ever I find my caddie privily writing d 
my sixes and sevens, I shall be strongly tem 


im, and if there is a golfer on the j 


I shall get off with manslaughter. 


NCE 


DUNSTAN-IN-THE-EAST 


letter: Restoration of a Bombed City Church 


ARMS OF A FORMER ARCHBISHOP OF 


CANTERBURY IN THE CHURCH OF ST. 


may care to see the enclosed photo- 
graphic facsimile of an old print of the 
gardens there which has been in my 


family for many years. 
the costumes dates it to civca 1760 

The print is signed “ J. Donow: 
Arch. des”’ and the wording below 
the left-hand side is as follows: 
View of the three Walks terminat 
by the Cassina, the Pavilion, and 
Rustic House in the Garden of 
Earl of BURLINGTON, at CH 
WICK.” This is repeated in Frei 
on the right-hand side of the pictu 

Below, in smaller type, is 
legend: ‘London. Pfinted for 
Bowles St Pauls Churchyard, J: 
Bowles and Son, of the Black H: 
in Cornhill, Robt Sayer at the Gol 
Buck in Fleet Street and John R 
at Hogarth’s Head in Fleet Street 
LILIAN MARSH-SIMPSON, May 
Plata, Argentina. 


THE SERVICES’ LANI 
REQUIREMENTS 


Sir,—In your leading articlk 
December 5, you mentioned my re: 
address at the joint conference ot 
Town and Country Planning Ass« 
tion and the C.P.R.E., and said, \ 
reference to my criticism of those 
complain that Service demands 
“suddenly”’ sprung upon 
unsuspecting public, that “‘this st 
was precisely what did happen in « 
when Service statutory rights 
requisition were unchallenged.”’ 
My address, however, dealt 
with war-time requisitioning (w 
was certainly, and perhaps inevita 
open to criticism on this ground 
with the pre-war acquisition of | 
under the summary procedure of 
Defence Acts of 1842 and 1854, 
with the procedure now followe: 
satisfying the Services’ permai 
peace-time needs. The critics wl 
I intended to ‘“‘condemn”’ were t! 
who, in my view, 
tion level the same charge against 
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Se vices’ Land Requirements pro- 
ce ire as operated during the last 
tw ive months.—MERVYN V. OsMonD, 
As ‘stant Secretary, Council for the 
P: servation of Rural England, 4, 
H. art Place, London, S.W.1. 


A XtOBIN ON BOARD SHIP 
SI On October 27, while sitting on 
th boat deck of a liner in the Eastern 
Mc \iterranean, under a blue sky, 
su: ounded by a glittering sea and out 
of ght of land, I suddenly saw on the 
de <, within a couple of 
ya. lsof me, arobinin fine 
plu nage, with the largest 
an’ reddest of waist- 
coats. I watched him for 
several minutes before 
he nzopped nonchalantly 
ou: of sight and could 
not be found again. 

I told the deck 
steward that this be- 
tokened good luck and 
he agreed, although we 
did not believe it to be 
a recognised good omen. 
But I cannot think of a 


more happy augury of 
the land to which, after 
many years, I was re- 
turning.—G. KIRkK- 
BRIDE, (Lt.-Col.) The 
Forge, Shilton, Ox ford- 
shire. 


{Birds on migration, 
especially if they are 
tired, willalight on ships, 
and the one seen by our 
correspondent was prob- 
ably a robin of the Con- 
tinental form on its way 
from Europe to North Africa to spend 
the winter there.—Ep.] 


ANOTHER TRINITY OF 
RABBITS 
Sik,—With reference to Mr. Wood’s 
letter in your issue of October 10 
about a trinity of rabbits depicted in 
the window of a Suffolk church, 
another example of three rabbits or 
hares with ears in common was dis- 
covered on the site of the Grey Friary 











R. BBITS WITH EARS JOINED 
D PICTED ON A TILE FROM 
I E GREY FRIARY, CHESTER 
See letter: Another Trinity of Rabbits 
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BARK PILED 
WOOD. 
BEFORE FELLING. 


in Chester many years ago. The 
design in outline was impressed on an 
earthenware tile of slightly more than 
5 inches square and was covered with 
a light-coloured glaze. As you will 
see from the enclosed drawing, the 
tile was in perfect condition.—J. H. E. 
BENNETT, Hillside, Circular Drive, 


Heswall, Cheshire. 


ON A COAT OF ARMS 
S1rR,—My family coat of arms consti- 
tutes a trinity of rabbits, being sable, 





THE HALL AT GRETNA, DUMFRIESSHIRE 


See letter: For Runaway Marriages 


three conies courant, argent. They are 
portrayed in the east window of 
Whalley parish church, Lancashire, 
among the arms of other county 
families WALTER - R. CUNLIFFE, 
Merryn Cottage, Charlwood, Surrey. 

BARK-STRIPPING IN 

SUFFOLK 

SirR,—Apropos of the article Sussex 
Bark-Strippers, in CouNTRY LIFE of 
November 7, you may care to see 
some photographs, which I took in 
Suffolk some years ago, and which I 
think illustrate well how the methods 
employed in Suffolk differ from those 
used in Sussex. 

In the first place, the Suffolk wood- 
men removed the bark from the lower 
part of the bole of the tree before trim- 
ming the buttressed base into a cylin- 
drical shape preparatory to felling the 
tree with a saw. Since the bark was 
removed toa height of between six and 
seven feet a straight cut round was 
impracticable; hence the zig-zag cut, 
as shown in the first photograph, which 
like the second, was taken in Thoring- 
ton Hall Wood. The method of piling 
up the bark for drying was to build a 
rough staging, supported by forked 
boughs, alongside a tree trunk after 
it had been stripped. The bark was 
then stacked on it, and the largest 
sheets were used as roofing, as illus- 
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TO DRY ON A FELLED TREE 
(Left) STRIPPING THE LOWER PART OF A BOLE 
(Right) A STACK OF BARK IN ESSEX 


See letter: Bark-stripping in Suffolk 


19, 





IN A SUFFOLK 


trated in the second photograph. My 
other photograph, taken in Stour 


Wood, Ramsey, Essex, in 1921, shows 
a stack of bark. Presumably few 
such stacks are to be seen to-day.— 
F. A. GirLinc, Holly Lodge, Lawford, 
Manningtree, Essex. 


FOR RUNAWAY 


Sir,—Thougb popular imagination 
associates Gretna Green weddings 


more closely with the anvil and the 
smithy, over 1,000 took place at 
Gretna Hall. The building, as will be 
seen from the accompanying picture, 
is attractive. There is a dignity about 
the main entrance, approached by 
a flight of seven steps, with the crest 
of the Johnstone family above. 

In 1535 ‘‘The Auld Hoose”’ was 
built by one of the Johnstones of 
Annandale, but in 1585 it was burnt 
down. In 1710 the present house was 
built, and it is said the stone over the 
door was brought from ‘‘The Auld 
Hoose.’’ For a time it was the family 
home of the Johnstones, and then it 
became an inn and shared in the 
traffic in clandestine marriages. 

From July, 1825, to April, 1855, 
there are entries in the marriage regis- 
ter of Gretna Hall of 1,134 marriages. 
It was a profitable business, for while 
the marriage fee was never less than 
10s. 6d., if the parties looked opulent 
it might be as much as £20; and 
there were charges for wines to cele- 
brate the event and accommodation 
before the return to everyday married 
life.—G. C., Keighley, Yorkshire. 


A FAIR EXCHANGE? 
S1r,—The market-house at Mount- 
sorrel, Leicestershire, illustrated in 
Country Lire of October 10, has 
an interesting and little known story 
attached to it. In 1793, the lord of 
the manor, Sir John Danvers, took 
a fancy to the medieval market cross, 
which had stood in the market-place 
there since the days of Henry III, 
when the village had its market char- 
ter granted. He had it taken down 
and re-erected in the grounds of his 
house, Swithland Hall, and in ex- 
change presented. the village with the 
market-house you illustrated. 

The cross, as my photograph shows, 
is still standing, in an isolated position 
in a field. Apart from being weather 
worn, it is in fair condition, and the 
carving is well preserved. 

Incidentally, the market-house is 
in a bad state of repair and the question 
whether it is to be restored or de- 
molished is under consideration by the 
parish council.—F. LuMBErRs, 157, 
Upperton Road, Leicester. 


BADGERS ABROAD BY DAY 
S1r,—With reference to the letter in 
your issue of November 21 about 
badgers being seen abroad in daylight, 
I have thrice seen badgers in the day- 
time. On two occasions one ran across 
an open space between two woods 















here about three hours before sunset 
This was in late spring, some years 
ago, but each time the day was dull, 


and possibly this encouraged the 
badger to come out earlier. 
The third occasion was when I 


was passing along a little-used path 
close to an occupied sett. Hearing 
sounds suggestive of cubs at play, 
I tried to peer between the fronds and 
while doing so heard snuffling sounds 
near by. Looking round I saw an adult 
badger coming along the path towards 
me nose to ground. It came to within 
about 5 or 6 vards and then, without 
taking any apparent notice of me, 
turned round and walked quietly 
away. I forget the exact time, but it 
was still full daylight and an hour or 
two to sunset.—F. FINCKER, Randan 
Wood, Woodcote, Bromsgrove, Worce 
tershire. 
ANOTHER ROGUE BADGER 
S1r,—With reference to your corres- 
pondence for and against badgers, 
when I was living at Reigate I awoke 
one morning to find in my meadow 
bits and pieces of about 12 of my hens 
out of about 30 scattered all over the 
place. Some of the living birds had 
to be killed. 

I arranged with my head gar- 
dener to set a trap the following night. 
We shut up the remaining live birds 





THE MEDIZVAL CROSS THAT 

FORMERLY STOOD IN THE 

MARKET SQUARE AT MOUNT- 
SORREL, LEICESTERSHIRE 


See letter: A Fair Exchange ? 
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in a securely fastened shed and tied 
up one of the dead ones in the fowl- 
house, attaching the cord to a trap- 
door so that if the enemy came again 
for a midnight feast directly he 
touched the dead bird the trap-door 
would fall and there would be no 
escape. 

I saw my gardener early the next 
morning walk straight down to the 
fowl-house. He looked inside and then 
for sheer joy flung his cap in the air. 
It did not take me long to get my gun 
and finish off a good-sized badger. 
H. MiILLNER Morris, Easdon, White 
Lane. 


Guildford, Surrey. 





THE ‘*‘TREE OF HEAVEN”? (Ai- 
lanthus glandulosa) AT LITTLE 
CANFIELD HALL, ESSEX 
See letter: An Unique Tree * 

AN UNIQUE TREE? 
From the Honourable Maynard Greville. 
Sir-——I should like to know whether 
the Ailanthus glandulosa, sometimes 
known as the Tree of Heaven, in the 
garden at Easton Lodge, Dunmow, 
Essex, holds the record for long- 
distance root suckering for this species. 

I have a healthy young tree about 
4 ft. high and 3 ins. in diameter there 
now, which has been thrown up from 
the root system 156 ft. from the parent 





tree (depicted in my photograph) which 
is about 80 ft. high and 12 ft. 4ins. in 
circumference 5 ft. from the ground. 
Elwes and Henry give about 100 ft. as 
the maximum distance for this sucker- 
ing, and the tree has often made a 
nuisancc of itself in cities through this 
habit, but I have never heard of a 
distance approaching this, which is 
nearly twice the height of the tree. 

A. glandulosa is generally a 
dioecious tree, and this one is un- 
doubtedly a male, though I have not 
seen the flowers for many years, since 
the whole place was occupied by the 
Services from the beginning of the war. 
\t any rate, there are no other trees 
of this species within miles, and I 
have traced the root system consider- 
ably beyond the point where this last 
sucker has appeared, which was 
incidentally, in the middle of a stone- 
surrouuded disused flower-bed. 

There are some 30 to 40 other 
root plants, running right up to the 
tree, and this year I was interested to 
see that the farther a plant was away 
from the parent tree the longer it kept 
its immense imparipinnate leaves, 
over 2 ft. long and with up to 20 
leaflets a side. The parent tree lost its 
leaves by the second week in October, 
but the farthest sucker still had some 
left by the second week in November. 
The plants near the tree, on the other 
hand, lost their leaves at the same time 
as the parent 

\ll the suckers have pinky red 
stems and branchlets and are heavily 
studded with lenticels. 

Though the tree is generally 
known in this country as the Tree of 
Heaven, Elwes and Henry imply that 
the real Tree of Heaven is Ailanthus 
moluccana. MAYNARD  GREVILLE, 
Little Canfield Hall, Dunmow, Essex. 

We have never before heard of an 
Ailanthus glandulosa throwing up 
suckers as far from it as 156 ft.—Eb.. 


WILD GOATS IN THE 
HIGHLANDS 
Sir,—Apropos of your recent corre- 
spondence about wild goats in Britain, 
there are large herds in the Monadh- 
liath mountains, in Inverness-shire. It 
is traditionally said that the original 
wild goats were increased by strays 
from the herds that were driven across 
the old bealachs of the Findhorn and 

Dulnain valleys. 


ERANCISCVS 
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Some of the herd can 
always be seen from the 
main road at Slochd. 
Two years ago I counted 
over a hundred of all 
ages and colours. Some 
magnificent horns of 
different types were car- 
ried by the old males. 
The juniper bushes 
are eaten by the goats 


into most interesting 
shapes, so that they 


resemble expert topiary 
work.—WINIFRED M. 
Ross, Auchendean, Dul- 
nain Bridge, Inverness- 
shire. 


WHY ROUND 
CHIMNEYS ? 
S1r,—Whatever may be 
the views of insurance 
companies, I hope the 
owner or owners of the 
thatched cottages on 
Selworthy Green will not 
abandon the traditional 


form of roof. When I 
recently took the en- 
closed photograph, it 


occurred to me that I 
could not remember hav- 
ing seen elsewhere round 
cottage chimneys such as 
are to be found in this 
corner of Somerset. 

Innocent seems to suggest that 
Britain’s oldest chimneys were round, 
and that examples survive in South 
Pembrokeshire and the Lake District. 
Is there any particular reason why the 
round chimney should have persisted 
in the Selworthy-Porlock area? Could 
it have anything to do with the kind 
of fuel most generally used in these 
parts ?—NaTIVE OF Exmoor. 

{We do not think it likely that 
the persistence of round cottage chim- 
neys in certain areas has anything to 
do with the type of fuel used. It is 
probably due to a lack of stones large 
enough for making the corners of 
square chimneys.—ED.] 


EARL OF BURLINGTON’S 
MONUMENT 


Sir,—One would expect that famous 
patron of artists and arbiter elegan- 
tiarum the Earl of Burlington to rest 
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LORD BURLINGTON’S AND OTHER BRASSES AT LONDESBOROUGH CHURCH, NEAR YORK 





See letter: Earl of Burlington's Monument 














A COTTAGE AT SELWORTHY, SOMERSET 


See letter: Why Round Chimneys ? 


beneath a huge and towering monu- 
ment, perhaps by Rysbrack or Schee- 
maker—since his special protégss 
Guelfi and Kent were already dead. 
Mr. J. B. Morrell, the authority on 
York monuments, and I recently 
visited Londesborough Church, near 
York, to see what manner of grave 
there was. To our great surprise, the 
monument we sought proved to be a 
small armorial brass, perhaps 22 ins. 
by 18 ins., its only ornament a coat of 
arms, the mantling spread out to 
frame the top in an attempt at decor- 
ation. The inscription reads : 


THE RIGHT HONBLE RICHARD BOYL|I 
EARL OF BURLINGTON AND CORK 
LORD HIGH TREASURER OF IRELAND 
AND 
ONE OF HIS MAJESTY’S 
MOST HONBLE PRIVY COUNCILLORS 
AND KNIGHT OF THE MOST NOBLE 
ORDER OF THE GARTER. 

DIED DECEMR THE 3RD 1753 
IN THE 60TH YEAR OF HIS AGE 


The odd alternation of upright and 
italic lines of capitals in the inscrip- 
tion suggests a deliberate attempt at 
decorative printing to make the most 
of the epitaph. 

Lord Burlington’s estate was 
embarrassed, and that fact probabiy 
explains the character of the work, the 
cost of which must have been trifliny 
However, the other Boyle brasses in 
the church are smaller and still m¢ 
insignificant, the only memorabie 
work being the pathetic tiny alabastr 
figure of a Clifford, a shrouded babe 
dead in 1619, under a laureate ar 
the only one of this numerous type n 
which I seem to see an echo of tie 
Innocents at Florence, though j.'s 
background is an arch and not a cir¢ 

But perhaps the greatest puzzl« 
all lies in the fact that Lord Burlit 
ton’s brass, like all the little Box 
brasses, has escaped the eagle eye 
Mills Stevenson in his monumen 
work on English brasses and of 1.¢ 
editor of the supplement to his wor, 
the late Ralph Griffin, v.p.s.a. W< 
two Clifford bronzes not mentioned °:s 
at Londesborough, it would be | °:s 
surprising. But the fact remains tl} t 
there are in this rather remote Sou h 
Yorkshire church a series of inscript! 2 
brasses still awaiting transcripti¢ .1. 
Here is a chance for a Yorksh se 
schoolboy interested in the past ‘o 
transcribe and publish them; I had 10 
time to copy them all, but Lcd 
Burlington’s modest memorial see: }s 
to call aloud for comment as a perfc ct 
illustration of the familiar tag, < 1c 
transit gloria mundi.—K. A. ESDAI-E 
(Mrs.), West Hoathly, Sussex. 


(Continued on page 1271) 
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She took endless pains to look her loveliest, but 


MW 


Cd 


ge Coore Tired, * 


<- HE SAID 


A man, in his tenderness, can strike a blow 

at the happiness of a pretty woman; for she 
knows that a tired look means an old look. 

So it’s never too early to start using Skin Deep 
faithfully day and night. Skilfully blended 
with oils closely resembling the natural ones 


in your complexion, Skin Deep is really 





good for your skin. It’s a lovely, lasting powder 


base by day and a rich skin food by night. Sf; e GD) 


BEAUTY CREAM 


FOR DAY AND NIGHT USE 


ATKINSON'S OF OLD BOND Sot REET, w.i 


AUD 18-36 
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Green jade kylin holding a spray of the fungus of Immortality in its jaws. 
Ch'ien-Lung, 1736-1795. Length: 10% ins. 


5, 6, 7, King Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.|I 


Tel. : Whitehall 5275 (4 lines) Est. 1772 Cables : Spink, London 











BY APPOINTMENT TO H.M. QUEEN MARY 





FINE ART DEALERS 


FRANK PARTRIDGE & SONS, ww. 





Mahogany Chest of Drawers. Height 2 feet 10 inches, depth 2 feet 7 inches. C.1760 
(From Lulworth Castle, Dorset). 


LONDON AND 


144, New Bond Street, W.I. Tel. : MAY 0834 


NEW YORK 


6 West 56th Street 











JOHN BELL .4 ABERDEEN 
ANTIQUES and WORKS OF ART 


An extremely fine Set of 6 Antique Chippendale 
Mahogany Single Chairs, with pierced lattice 
backs and stuff over seats. Period circa 1760. 





FORE a ES 
Unusual 18th century Bureau and Bookcase 
made in padouk-wood of exactly the colour of 
old walnut. The front is beautifully shaped, 
and the original handles are intact. Length 
3 feet S inches, extreme height 6 feet 10 inches. 
Period circa 1775. £2235. 


SCOTLAND 


56-58, BRIDGE STREET, ABERDEEN 


Aberdeen 3090 





ALSO AT 
398, SAUCHIEHALL STREET, GLASGOW 


Douglas 0647 Cable Address : * Antiques, Aberdeen.”’ 




















} 
By Appointment Antiquaries of 
Chinese Art to H.M. Queen Mary 


JOHN SPARKS 


Chinese orks of Art 





Fine pottery figure of a Priest with green and yellow glazes. 
TANG DYNASTY 618-906 A.D. Height 28” 


128, MOUNT STREET, W.1 





Telephone: GROSVENOR 2265 























HARNESS BELLS IN THE 
WEST COUNTRY 


Sixr,—With reference to your recent 
correspondence about harness bells, 
| can confirm that these were always 
attached to the hames. 

Your correspondents write of the 
“box” or “‘case”’ in which they were 
hung. 
In Wiltshire, their home, the elm- 
board with leathern curtain under 
w ich they were suspended was called 
t! » house (plural housen). 

Not all bells were attached to 
a 1ouse. In Salisbury Museum there 
ar four rumbler bells, made by Robert 
\\clls, of Aldbourne, which I found 
some years ago in an aged cousin’s 
\ in-shed at Beckhampton. 

The bells are the same size 
jut 4 inches in diameter. Each bell 
separately mounted on an iron 
ke which tapers to a point, and was 
sssed into a socket on each side of 
» hames. There is a semi-circular 
id at the top of the spike which 
f encloses the bell. 

Wells numbered all his rumblers 
f m 1, the smallest, to 28, the largest. 

The rumblers were made of latten, 

bell-shaped ones of bell metal. 

I have found Wells’ bells all over 

south and the West Country, often 

‘d later as sheep bells. There is one 

nging by the back door of a cottage 

this village which was hung round 

» neck of a deer that belonged to 

earlier Duke of Somerset. 

Full information about the fam- 

s bell-founding family of Wells of 

ibourne can be found in The Church 
lls of Wiltshire, published by the 
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THE PACKHORSE BRIDGE AT HORNER, SOMERSET 
See letter : Bridges for Packhorses 


BRIDGES FOR PACK- 
HORSES 


S1r,—Views of the packhorse bridges 
at Allerford and Dunster have often 
been published, but I do not remem- 
ber having seen anywhere, at any time, 
a photograph of the very narrow pack- 
horse bridge (how narrow is, I think, 
clear from the accompanying picture) 
at Horner—also in the north-west 
corner of Somerset. 

The number of packhorse bridges 
surviving in this area seems remark- 
able. There are two more at Winsford 


region, but surely no other part has 
retained so many packhorse bridges? 
Which implies, rightly or wrongly, 
that the survival of packhorse bridges 
is correlated with delayed develop- 
ment of roads fit for wheeled traffic. 

J. D. U. W., Berkshire. 


LETTERS IN BRIEF 


Quilting.—A point not mentioned 
in Miss Wight’s article on quilting 
(December 5) is that a quilt is so 
worked that it is reversible. A finished 
“‘wrong’”’ side, the ends 
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patchwork, and it is a fascinating 
hobby.—MIRIAM LEECH (Mrs.), High 
Ridge, Harpenden, Hertfordshire. 

Superabundance of Wasps.—In 
the Maidenhead district I have never 
seen sO many wasps’ nests or late 
queens as there were this year. | 
helped to dig out over 20 nests round 
a gravel pit. Five were within 3 yards 
and two within 4 inches of one another. 
Each nest went down, instead of, 
as usual, up, to prevent drowning. 
How did they know it was going to 
be a dry summer ?—T. J. Cox (Major), 
68, King Street, Maidenhead, Berkshire. 
Rhyme About a _ Fox.—Comus, 
the author of the rhyme, Mister Fox, 
as stated in Country LIFE of last 
week, was R. M. Ballantyne, several 
of whose early books were published 
under this nom-de-plume.—C. D. 

Spare that Letter.—Letters, even if 
not associated with any notable person 
or event, may be of considerable 
interest to the student of postal 
history, and the Postal History Society 
is anxious to preserve, and would 
gladly advise as to the best method 
of disposal of, batches of old corre 
spondence. Stamps should not be 


removed.—Guy R. Croucnu (Col. 
President, The Postal History 
Society, The Friavage, Avlesbury 


Buckinghamshire. 

COUNTRY LIFE copies for Afghan- 
istan.—There is a great need among 
University students and school chil 
ren in Afghanistan for illustrated 
English magazines and_ periodicals, 
and anyone who would post old copies 
of CountRy LIFE to me would not 
only assist large numbers of students, 





iltshire Archeological Society. 
COURTNEY GARDNER, Witham 
iavy Vicarage, Frome, Somerset. 


and Monksilver, and yet another, I 
believe, at Luccombe. 
parts of England are as steep as this 


quilt has no 


hidden within the 
working on a 


Many other 


IN THE GUN-ROOM =- 


\INCE first-grade guns are costly luxuries as 
well as works of art, their housing should be 
worthy of them. Yet as often as not the 

‘un-room is the one place in the house regarded 
as a convenient dumping ground for discarded 
rubbish by:the more irresponsible members of 
one’s family. I do not know why this should 
be, but from bitter experience I am sure that 
herein lies the reason why so many gadgets 
indispensable to one’s shooting comfort and 
efficiency contrive to lose themselves when they 
are most urgently required. 

* * * 


In a certain gun-room of a bygone day 
there were two cupboards. One, glass fronted, 
stood against an inner wall, convenient to a 
radiator, regulated in winter to a gentle heat. 
The cupboard was, therefore, never damp, 
neither did it ‘“‘sweat,’’ being lined throughout 
with baize, even to the gun-racks, and it was 
built to hold six guns. On each side of the racks 
there were drawers for oils and pull-throughs, 
tow and rags, wire, bristle and tooth-brushes, 
and guncovers. Metal clips, fastened to the back 
wall of the cupboard, held gun-cleaning rods. 

The rear wall of the other cupboard was 
lined with shelves wide enough to take gun cases, 
cartridge magazines and boxes. On a line of 
pegs on both side walls hung cartridge bags and 
shooting sticks and caps and mackintoshes. 
Spare pegs were utilised for fishing rods and 
cases, landing nets and walking sticks, so that 
each and every item of sporting paraphernalia 
had its own niche. It was a golden rule that all 
withdrawals were replaced in situ, and Nemesis 
soon overtook the son and daughters of the 
house transgressing it. Courtesy, of course, 
ibsolved a guest from similar compliance; still, 
oth cupboards were kept locked and the keys 
vere not surrendered to those of proven acquisi- 
ive or untidy habit. 

Before even he was entrusted with a gun 
‘field, that boy aforesaid was taught to clean it, 
ind, having learnt this to parental satisfaction, 
ie learnt also how to treat it with respect. We 
re too easy-going for the most part nowadays, 
nd many a man who takes up shooting late in 
ife relies entirely on a keeper to do his dirty 
vork. It is heartbreaking to see valuable guns 


thrown carelessly and uncased into cars to hob- 
nob with steel shooting sticks and wet, nail- 
studded boots. The penalty for that kind of thing 
in my young days was the suspension of che 
culprit’s ‘‘ shooting licence”’ for a week or two. 

* * * 


So, were I to begin again, the first thing 
I would teach a lad would be how to treat each 
section of a gun—the stock, the fore-end, and 
the barrels. Dismantling is easy enough, but 
sometimes the novice finds the reassembly 
puzzling, usually because an omission to push 
the lever open to its full extent prevents the 
studs below the breech block from connecting in 
the sockets on the stock. Then he tries to force 
the parts together, which is quite futile and as 
unwise as it is for any amateur to meddle with 
mainsprings, sears and locks or any of the 
internal mechanism. What applies to the works 
of watches applies equally to guns. 

Next I would show him how to pack a 
cleaning rod so that the tow at the business end 
fits comfortably but reasonably tightly in the 
barrel. If so much tow is wound on to the rod- 
head that force is needed to push the rod 
through, there is every chance that it may stick 
in the barrel instead of working easily back- 
wards and forwards to come out at the muzzle 
end. The same remark applies to the size of 
flannel on a pull-through, which will be used first 
to remove the heavier fouling. Both barrels 
should be clear of this before the bristle brush 
is substituted for the tow head, and the to-and- 
fro process repeated. Finally the soft mop, 
slightly oiled, should be screwed on to a second 
cleaning rod and passed gently through both 
barrels. 

I suggest that good Rangoon oil is 
invariably the best for guns. In these days 
of universal shortage, petroleum or mineral 
jelly may, if there is nothing better, form a subs- 
titute, but heavy oils and motor lubricants are 
definitely bad for guns. The cartridge extractors 
should be dusted over with an oily toothbrush or 
a feather and the chamber also scoured with a 
light cloth or brush. The feather also comes in 
useful for the ribs along the barrels as well as the 
slot mechanism of the fore-end. 

Next comes the stock. First any mud or 


of the sewing thread always being 
padding. I am 
piece of 


but also help to advertise the British 
mode of life.—W. R. McAUvtirFFe, 
Ministry of Education, Kabul, 


hexagonal Afghanistan. 


By J. B. DROUGHT 


dust which may adhere to the woodwork should 
be carefully removed. A damp cloth, then a drv 
one, will obviate the chance of scratching, after 
which a shammy leather or a selvyt should be 
used to polish up the metal work. Take up that 
feather again and drop sufficient oil (but not 
enough to clog) on to the safety catch and 
strikers and into the trigger mechanism. Wipe 
the stock over with an oily cloth, holding the 
barrels with another cloth so that the bare hand 
does not touch the weapon anywhere while it is 
being reassembled. Thus, slightly oily, it goes 
back into its rack and the cleaning outfit is 
returned to store, each item to the place 


appointed. 
* +” ~ 


Much of this, I am afraid, will be elemen 
tary to many readers of Country LIFE. Yet 
with a fairly wide experience of guns and gun- 
rooms I have found that many voungsters (and, 
dare I whisper, others not soyoung) haveasome- 
what rudimentary conception of first principles 
of care of guns. Often, again, the job is skimped 
because one or other of the essential ‘“‘tools’’ is 
not immediately to hand. 

That is why, at the risk of being tedious and 
fussy, I suggest that the slogan, “‘A place for 
everything and everything in its place,’’ might 
aptly hang on many a gun-room wall. It is 
irritating beyond words, in the after-breakfast 
scurry to keep a shooting rendezvous, to miss 
your indispensable cartridge bag, and after 
a frantic search to discover it under a pile of 
household whatnots that someone has dumped 
into acorner. More maddening still to find that 
someone else has “‘borrowed”’ your pet water- 
proof or shooting stick and ‘“‘forgotten’”’ to 
return it, or, having kept that shooting tryst by 
the skin of your teeth, to discover that you have 
brought out a bagful of twenty-bore cartridges 
in lieu of the essential twelves, thanks to some 
idiot having mixed the boxes. 

Possibly the last straw may be, though one 
hopes it won’t, your realisation that, owing to 
your own neglect to give your gun its due, a 
striker is not functioning or a lockspring has 
gone, and to your own chagrin and your host’s 
unconcealed exasperation, you are out of action 
for the remainder of the dav. 
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EXPORT PROBLEMS - 


and the Government, in their efforts to 

improve our national economy by in- 
creasing exports are, if anything, becoming more 
difficult of solution. Three main points about 
this complex subject leap to the mind—is the 
present export drive failing, and, if so, how can 
it be improved, and, should it fail, what will be 
the effect on motorists at home? 

At present the export drive is succeeding 
only partially, as nothing like the anticipated 
figures have been achieved. There are three 
main reasons for this. The first is our present 
inability to permit reciprocal trading, which has 
the effect of making the tobacco grower, or the 
film executive, in the U.S.A. less amenable to 
sales talk about a British car, when his own 
livelihood has, to a degree, been endangered. 
Similarly the ban on Continental travel has not 
endeared us to Swiss hoteliers, who see little 
reason why we should benefit by selling cars in 
their country, while they are facing financial 
difficulties owing to the absence of those who 
were previously their best customers. The 


“Tiana problems facing the motor industry, 


second reason is the recent agreement on inter- 
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THE SIX-PASSENGER STANDARD VANG 


purposes, and few of them like the display of 
chromium plating, but when the final decision 
has to be made the question of price almost in- 
variably is the deciding factor. It is regrettable, 
but true, that in many cases the prospective 
purchaser has had experience of typical 
American cars—commodious saloons, with six- 
cylinder engines giving him an available maxi- 
mum of over 85 m.p.h.—and for the same price 
on a British car he will be offered infinitely less 
room, power and speed. Even in the luxury 
market, where one might expect our most 
famous makes to command good sales, the same 
difficulty presents itself; our quality cars are 
about twice to three times the price of the best 
American products, the Cadillac and Lincoln. 
In some markets, notably in Latin America, 
those who can afford to pay more than 
American prices are drawn to the products of 
Italy, a tendency that has been assisted by the 
international racing successes of Italian cars. 
Some may consider it odd that the reputedly 
flamboyant South American prefers the purity 
of line and zsthetic appeal of the modern Italian 
car to the vulgarisms of the car from the U.S.A. 


ai * : * Sci _ no ae ge ane 
UARD DESIGNED FOR WORLD MARKETS. 
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By J. EASON GIBSON 


improvements, in Switzerland and the Benelu.:, 
4. The last, and most important method, *. 
one that has been previously stressed in th’, 
column and elsewhere, and is supported by the 
consensus of foreign opinion. Owing to our j 
ability to compete directly with the U.S.A. it 
essential to produce cars of medium size, con 
parable to the American cars in comfort and pe - 
formance, and superior in economy of runnin. 
The best features of both Continental and tran 
Atlantic practice should be incorporated, ar | 
such cars as the Standard Vanguard and Jowe 
Javelin—shortly going into production—are ju 
the type required. Neither of these cars is 
modification of a pre-war and outmoded desig 
but both have been boldly conceived to appe 
to world markets. Both employ independe : 
suspension and steering column gear contro 
their power-weight ratio is above average, ar | 
bench-type front seats are used with an un- 
restricted floor. Owing to the basic design it h:s 
been possible to carry all passengers well within 
the wheelbase, and build the body out to the fui 
chassis width, thus giving most generous 
if 
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accommodation easily comparable with that « 





(Right) SUCH CARS AS THIS TWO- 


DOOR TOURING SALOON, A MK. VI BENTLEY, SHOW A STANDARD OF DESIGN AND WORKMANSHIP WITH WHICH 


national tariffs at Geneva by twenty-three 
nations, which is having the effect of greatly 
increasing the price of British cars in markets 
where they were rapidly establishing a firm foot- 
hold. In South Africa, for example, the duty on 
the average car will be raised three times. The 
third reason is our proven inability to compete 
on a price basis with the large manufacturers 
in the U.S.A., whose gigantic resources and 
enormous home market permit them to sell 
equivalent cars at approximately half the price 
required by the British maker. The artificial 
restrictions of the horse-power tax, from which 
we have suffered so long, has been the principal 
reason for our failure to produce by now a car 
equally suitable for home and overseas use. 

In many foreign countries the position is 
complicated by regulations. For example, 
Holland permits the import of cars only if their 
price is under £300, and Belgium only if it is 
under £625, and in the Scandinavian countries 
imports are permitted on the basis of pre-war 
figures, which were minute. The figures reached 
during September, 1947, are of interest. Belgium 
took 1,346 cars, Switzerland 857, and Holland 
768; in the Empire and the colonies, India heads 
the list with 1,435, followed by New Zealand 
with 1,378 and South Africa with 785. During 
the whole of 1946 over 44 per cent. of our total 
exports went to the Empire and the colonies. 
Our total exports to the U.S.A. during Septem- 
ber were only 18 cars, and for the first nine 
months of 1947 the figure was a mere 264—a 
fraction of a day’s production in one of the large 
factories in the U.S.A. 

While there is a very definite and sincere 
demand for British cars, principally in the 
Empire, Switzerland, and the Benelux (Belgium, 
the Netherlands and Luxembourg), any effort to 
increase sales tends to be scotched by the high 
prices of British cars. Intelligent motorists 
everywhere are rapidly realising that the large 
\merican car is often needlessly big for their 


NO OTHER COUNTRY CAN COMPETE 


It seems clear that the most likely method 
of improving our exports is to concentrate on 
producing cars unlikely to interest the factories 
in the U.S.A. The present leaders of the indus- 
try are by no means unanimous as to the best 
market on which to concentrate. There are 
those who favour the U.S.A., despite the diffi- 
culties, a second school wishes to concentrate on 
the Empire, and others consider that the best 
chance is to be found in Europe, particularly in 
the Benelux. Such individualism is commend- 
able, and, should all opinions prove equally 
successful, our exports must rise considerably. 

It may be of interest to summarise the sug- 
gested methods of improving our exports—the 
only methods which can succeed, without in- 
volving the industry in a cut-throat price-war 
with the industry in the U.S.A. 

1. The concentration by manufacturers like 
Rolls-Royce and Daimler, with every possible 
Government assistance, on selling every avail- 
able car in hard currency countries. Although 
not in the same price class the new Austin 
models—the Sheerline and the Princess—are 
eminently suitable for sale in the U.S.A., and 
have the advantage that they do not show the 
same wide divergence in price from that of the 
American car of quality. 

2. There is an excellent world-wide market, 
including the U.S.A. and Latin America, for cars 
of sporting type, but it is pointless to expect the 
prospective purchaser to consider a sports car at 
a very high price, if its performance is inferior to 
his everyday American saloon. The Healey is 
the only British car at present in production 
which fulfils this need; it is essential, therefore, 
that the specialist manufacturers of sporting 
cars improve existing models, or produce new 
ones—the target being a performance that will 
surpass that of any American car. 

3. The typical British small car should 
command good sales in the U.S.A. and Canada 
as a second car, and, with certain essential 





the average American car. It is amusing, in 
spite of the great size of American cars, to note 
that Federal statistics prove that the average 
passenger load on private cars is only 1.3. 

One difficulty facing the specialist manu- 
facturer of sports cars in the European market 
will be how to counteract the prestige of the 
high-class Continental car, which has been 
earned by years of racing successes. Such firms 
as Alfa-Romeo and Lago-Talbot have had suff: 
cient post-war victories to convince the mosi 
doubtful client of the excellence of their pr 
ducts. It is reassuring to know that.Sir Staffor: 
Cripps is fully alive to the propaganda value «f 
motor racing, but it is not so reassuring 
realise that no production car manufacturer 
interested, and that all our efforts in this directic 
are left in the hands of independents, mounted, 
for the most part, on out-dated and inferior car:. 

Should the export drive fail economical 
both for the industry and for the nation, the » 
would probably be such a glut of cars availat 
for the home motorist that prices, both for n¢ 
and second-hand cars, would come tumblii 
down. Assuming that the industry are not he 
up with materials I see no reason, and Iam su ~ 
ported by those best informed, why the expo t 
drive should not succeed. There is one provis 
in my opinion. Nothing should ever be export 
if its reception is likely to be lukewarm, and i : 
standard of finish and suitability fall far short 
perfection. In the first hurried period after t! > 
war many cars were exported which can on ¥ 
have had the worst possible effects on our rep':- 
tation. In many cases these were not the fat 
of the manufacturers, but of component maker, 
but to the ultimate purchaser it is equal 
annoying to be put off the road for a “‘ halfpenn’- 
worth of tar.”” One bad article getting into t 
hands of foreign consumers—whether it be 
car, a kitchen utensil, or a length of tweed—ca! 
do more harm to our prestige than can be recti- 
fied in years. 
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tHE SUPREME 


SUNBEAM -TALBOT 


its swiftness in traffic, its sparkling 


performance on the open road, and_ its 


elegance all mark it as an exclusive car. 


TEN AND TWO-LITRE 








A PRODUCT OF THE ROOTES GROUP 


London Showrooms and Export Division: Rootes Ltd. Devonshire House Piccadilly W1. 








The man in the Singer 


is the man in 
the know 














The Singer Super-Twelve, latest 
of the Singer post-war range, is 
now in production. A full five- 
seater, with generous luggage 
room in the boot, this is a small 
car only in running costs. In com- 
fort and finish, performance and 
workmanship, the new Twelve ex- 
emplifies the Singer policy which 
produced the post-war Nine and 
Ten. A car above and ahead of 
today’s accepted standards. 


OTORS 


BIRMINGHAM AND COVENTRY 


INGER 


INGER MOTORS LTD - 











FAMILY MEN UNDER 
AGE 45 


Your responsibilities are great. A considerable 
Fund would be required to provide your widow 
with £250 a year free of tax until the time you 
would have reached the age of 65, followed by a 
substantial annuity for the remainder of her life. 


THE STANDARD FAMILY INCOME 
POLICY 


solves this problem for less than £60 a year at 
age 24, rising to {£93 a year at age 44. Other 
amounts may be obtained at a proportionate cost. 












This type of policy can be granted only to male 
lives in good health whose ages do not exceed 45 






Write for full particulars to :— 


The 


—==STANDARD LIFE== 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Established 1825. Assets exceed £48,000,000 
HEAD OFFICE : 3 GEORGE STREET, EDINGURGH 


London: 3 Abchurch Yard, Cannon Street, E.C.4, 
15a Pall Mali, S.W.1. 
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LM AP \\\\\ 


A Monument 
to Greatness 


is Winston Churchill’s 
life of his great an- 
cestor, Marlborough, 
and a record of the 
author’s fine prose. 


It is now published in two 
books, without abridgement 
of the original four volumes. 
The maps and plans are re- 
tained, there are two portraits 
and many documents in fac- 
simile. The price of the 
cloth-bound edition is 50s. net 
the set. Bound in quarter 
leather it is 44 guineas net 
the set. 


* 


In 


The Failure 
(10s. 6d. net) 


GerorGE Vaizey has written the 
story of a woman’s courageous 
struggle to maintain her values 
in spite of the complexity of 
her life, and in the face of 
poverty and disapproval. It 
is a refreshingly realistic book. 








— GEORGE G.HARRAP & CO. LTD-— 





VISION 
OF 


England 


Two new titles in the series edited by 
Clough and Amabel Williams-Ellis, with 
60 striking photographs, line drawings, 
some in colour, a colour reproduction of 
a lith-century map, and a4 miles: 1 inch 
modern map. 9/6 


Cornwall 
by PEGGY POLLARD 


This book is not a guide book with the 
conventional historical and  topo- 
graphical approach, but those who want 
to know curious details of Cornish 
saints, seals and sorcery, what Cornish 
harbours you can anchor in and in 
what depth of water, how to make 
scald cream, where to find ghosts and 
goats, and by whom the ancient Cornish 
language is spoken to-day, might find 
after reading this book that they knew 
a lot about Cornwall which finds no 
place in guide books. 


- 
Sussex 
by REGINALD TURNER 


The author of this book suggests that 
Sussex, more than most English 
counties, is an idea; that ideas and their 
association count for more than facts 
in all our loves and affections; and that 
the idea of Sussex is unusually sympa- 
thetic even to those who do not live in 
it or know it well. 

Already Published 

BLACK COUNTRY, 

DORSET, DERBYSHIRE 
Coming Shortly 

ISLE OF WIGHT 

NORFOLK 


| Paul Elek 


HATTON GARDEN, LONDON 
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SOME BOOKS OF 
THE YEAR 


By HOWARD SPRING 


N annual survey of books read 
A can lead to misunderstanding. 
It often has done so in my own 
case. How can I call this puny list 
of novels, for example, the best novels 
of the year? What about Mr. So-and- 
So’s something or other? Well, there 
are two things to be said about that. 
The first is that I haven’t read Mr. 
So-and-So’s book and deal in these 
surveys only with what I have read. 
Who can reckon to read even the 
fiction, let alone all the rest of the stuff, 
published in a year? And the second 
thing is that, in choosing from among 
the books one has read, one’s choice is 
individual. Heaven forbid that I 
should be a John Lubbock with a 
“Hundred Best Books.’”’ I recall 
simply what has pleased me. Anyone 
is at liberty to play the same game. 


NOTABLE SERIES 


Before speaking of individual 
books, I should like to mention a few 
of the “‘series’’ that have been appear- 
ing during the year. Messrs. Collins’s 
admirable set of books called Britain 
in Pictures, so excellently illustrated, 
is now well into the second hundred 
volumes and shows no sign of falling 
off in quality. The series called 
Teach Yourself History, which Mr. 
A. L. Rowse is editing for Messrs. 
Hodder and Stoughton, is building up 
quickly into something worth while; 
and a new series, published by Home 
and Van Thal, promises to be enjoy- 
able to the average reader as well as 
valuable to students of English letters. 
This is the English Novelists Series. 
Studies of Samuel Butler, the Brontés, 
Fielding and Stevenson have already 
come my way, and are of good quality. 


MOST DISTINGUISHED NOVEL 


Early in the year, Messrs. Eyre 
and Spottiswoode promised us a trans- 
lation of all Francois Mauriac’s novels, 
and began with the admirable A 
Woman of the Pharisees (9s.). I have 
seen none since, but this is certainly a 
worth-while enterprise. Mauriac is a 
novelist not to be missed. During the 
year we had from Francis Aldor a 
translation of another French novel : 
Henri Bosco’s The Farm Théotime 
(12s. 6d.), and this I thought easily 
the most distinguished of the novels 
to come my way. It was awarded the 
Grand Prix of the French Academy in 
1945, and Bosco’s fellow-countrymen 
hailed the author in enthusiastic but 
not, I think, exaggerated terms. The 
story is set in a farm in Provence. It 
moves close to the earth; it is what one 
might call a Thomas Hardy theme 
treated with the winged impetuosity of 
Emily Bronté. 

A few other novels that I have 
liked I shall now set down here, but 
please do not assume that the order 
is an “‘order of merit.’’ Mr. Michael 
Sadleir’s Forlorn Sunset (Constable, 
12s. 6d.) is placed, like his Fanny by 
Gaslight, in the 1870s. It shows an 
extraordinary social and topographical 
erudition, especially so far as London’s 
“underworld’”’ is concerned. The 
buying and selling of human flesh and 
blood is its substantial theme, and the 
complicated agencies of this sinister 
traffic are revealed through an exam- 
ination of a great variety of men and 
women, all of whom come alive as the 
sociologist delivers them one by one to 
the novelist’s scrutiny. 


A slenderer examination of the 
same social stratum, and now in our 
own time, is Mr. Ambrose Grant’s 
More Deadly Than the Male (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, 9s.). Here we are 
shown a foolish youth, inefficient 
physically, mentally and morally (if 
one dare to speak of morals in an age 
which largely assumes them to be a 
matter of circumstance). And, indeed 
the thrower of the first stone at this 
poor clod would be hard put to it in 
this apotheosis-time of Hitler, Dillin- 
ger, Mussolini, and so many other 
might-is-right merchants who have 
earned wide approval. Seeking to 
move on such levels, our poor fool gets 
a footing into no more than the out- 
skirts of the dingiest circle of crime; 
but that is enough, as it happens, to 
bring him to his death. The book has 
a bitter ring of truth. 


THE CHRISTIAN WAY 


Mr. Charles Morgan’s The Judge's 
Story (Macmillan, 7s. 6d.) confirms the 
author’s happy tendency to rise out of 
the prolix turgidities of Sparkenbrooke 
to a more limpid fashion of story- 
telling. This is to the good. Even 
Sparkenbrooke could not extinguish 
Mr. Morgan’s virtues; but now they 
shine the clearer for excision and pre- 
cision. Mr. Morgan is one of the few 
novelists who are not afraid of such 
words as virtue and who do not hesi- 
tate to show the operation in human 
life of moral cause and consequence. 
The judge in this book, faced -by a 
problem of conduct, chose the 
Christian solution, which is self-sacri- 
fice; and all that the brief tale tells us 
is that this ‘‘ worked,”’ that once again 
it was shown to be not a theory but a 
fact that ‘‘he that loseth his life shall 
save it.’’ 

There is not much to be said 
about Mr. W. Somerset Maugham’s 
short stories, Creatures of Circumstance 
(Heinemann, 10s. 6d.), except that the 
title shows us the author’s “‘angle’’— 
man the manipulated, not the mani- 
pulator—and that, as the years roll by, 
Mr. Maugham’s mastery of the tech- 
nique he has chosen is more and more 
a thing to marvel at and admire. No 
one else writing fiction in English 
to-day writes it with more complete 
awareness of what he is trying to do, 
and more success in the doing of it. 

A first novel which I liked was 
Mr. Richard Mason’s The Wind Cannot 
Read (Hodder and Stoughton, 9s. 6d.). 
The scene is India and Burma during 
the war; the theme is the old one of 
a soldier’s love for a woman of the 
enemy, in this case a Japanese girl 
masquerading as Chinese. The author 
has a tender apprehension of life’s 
imposed, not intrinsic, cruelties, and a 
power of narrative that make one 
anxious to see more from his pen. 


AUSTRALIAN’S SUCCESS 


Finally, I must point out that 
Messrs. Heinemann have republished 
that great novel by Henry Handel 
Richardson, The Fortunes of Richard 
Mahoney (15s.). Few people, I think, 
will dissent from the view that this is 
the highest point yet reached in fiction 
by an Australian author. 

So much for novels. In biography 
and autobiography I would single out 
Neville Cardus’s Autobiography 
(Collins, 12s. 6d.), both for the colour 
and vigour of its writing and for its 











NATURAL HISTORY 
IN THE HIGHLAND 5 


AND ISLANDS 
F. FRASER DARLINC 


This, the 6th volume in t! 
NEW NATURALIST seri: . 
deals with the wildest part . f 
Britain, whererugged moorlan. . 
alpine mountain and jagg 
coast present an unequalk 
field of study to the enquiri: 2 
naturalist. Jllustrated. 16. 


BIRDS 


ON THE WING 
JOHN BARLEE 


The most remarkable collection 
of bird photographs ever 
published. “This is not just 
another bird book but makes 
a definite contribution to 
ornithological knowledge, and 
is the outcome of much keen 
and patient observation of the 
flight of birds.” 


—BRITANNIA§ 12s. 6d. 


COLLINS 
ST. JAMES’S PLACE, LONDON 








[= HERBERT JENKINS 
| My Lord Mayor 


By WILLIAM KENT and 
S. VAN ABBE 
A fascinating book, by an 
| acknowledged authority, upon 
| the Lord Mayor and the City 


| 
| 
| 
| 


of London. Van Abbé’s pic- 
tures are exquisitely drawn. 
With eight plates in full colour 
and over 50 line drawings. 

10/6 net. 


Garden Magic 
By ROY E. BILES 
A thoroughly practical work 
dealing with every aspect of 
cultivation from the simplest 
house-plant to the complete 
garden. Profusely illustrated in 
line and colour. 21/- net. 


Start ’em 
Sailing 


By GORDON C. AYMAR 
The complete book for owners 
and would-be owners of small 
sailing craft. Profusely illus- 
trated from photographs and 
diagrams. 12/6 net. 


P. G. 
Wodehouse 


FULL MOON 
Times Literary Supp.: ‘‘Light, 
ingenious, unforced, and rich 
in those echoes from English 
literature it is always so grati- 
fying to pick up.”’ 8/6 net. 


| HERBERT JENKINS LTD.—~! 





























HODDER & STOUGHTON 
are the publishers 


THE LAST 
STRONGHOLD 
OF BIG GAME 


Lions, leopards, elephants, buffaio, 
thinos and crocodiles in Tanganyika. 


by A. R. SIEDENTOPF 


Illustrated 12/6 net 


KING’S 
CRUISERS 


The story of the unending vigil of 

H.M., Cruisers. It could not have 

been told before. It could not be 
better told now. 


by GORDON HOLMAN 


{llustrated 18/=- net 


The publishers are 
HODDER & STOUGHTON 











Christmas Books 


THE | 
OCCASIONAL 
BOOK 


| 
Compiled by 





James Rivers 
A delightful gift book. Feature 
articles, photographic supple- 
ments and short stories. “A 
lucky dipping place and every 


prize worth having.’ — Birming- | 
ham Post. 
Decorated by Stein 128. 6d. 


THE GREEK 
| WAY 


Translated, selected and edited 


by 
KATHLEEN FREEMAN 


An anthology of translated 
verse and prose dealing with 
everyday life in ancient Greece. 
With sections on love and hate. | 
food and drink, etc. 
Illustrated with photographs 15s. 


CYNTHIA | 
ASOUITH’S | 
ANNUAL | 
For children of seven to twelve. 
Stories and verses by Richmal 
Crompton, Monica Dickens, etc. 
“A highly attractive gift book.” 
—Scotsman. “So much above 
the usual Annual level.””——-Mary 
CrosBIE (Observer). 


Lavishly illustrated in colour and 
black-and-white 12s. 6d. 


MACDONALD 
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success in the drawing of a self- 
portrait. Born in deep poverty in 
Manchester, having no resource but an 
innate love for things of good report, 
Cardus pulled himself up, as the 
Americans say, by his bootstraps, but 
I prefer to say by his heartstrings. 
The greatest reporter of any sport that 
the British Press has known (cricket 
is his medium), and internationally 
distinguished as a musical critic, he 
shines in this book as a light to all who 
believe that education and joy can in no 
true sense be dissevered. 


OUTSTANDING BIOGRAPHIES 


For me, the outstanding bio- 
graphies of the year were Francis 
Steegmuller’s Flaubert and Madam 


Bovary (Collins, 12s. 6d.) and Percy 
Lubbock’s Portrait of Edith Wharton 
(Cape, 10s. 6d.). The first is a remark- 
ably penetrating study of the inter- 
action between a novelist’s experience 
in life and his recording of that experi- 
ence in fiction. The second, even to 
those who did not know Edith Whar- 
ton and know little of her fiction, is 
enchanting for its mannered—its good 
mannered—writing and for its portrait 
of a rich woman and her circle. 

For the rest, I have no space to 
do more than list these that I have 
read with pleasure : the Hon. E. C. F. 
Collier’s A Victorian Diarist (Murray, 
16s.); Lennox Robinson's’ Lady 
Gregory's Journals (Putnam, 18s.); 
George Eliot, by Gerald Bullett 
(Collins, 12s. 6d.); Arthur Quiller- 
Couch, by F. Brittain (Cambridge 
University Press, 15s.); Nelson, by 
Carola Oman (Hodder and Stoughton, 
42s.); and Arthur Rimbaud, by Enid 
Starkie (Hamish Hamilton, 15s.). 

Among historical works published 
during the year a truly fascinating one 
was Edith Saunders’s A Distant 
Summer (Sampson Low, 15s.). This is 
an account, in which the facts are lit 
by a gentle but penetrating flow of 
imagination, of the visit Queen Vic- 
toria and her Consort made to 
Napoleon III and the Empress 
Eugenie. Withinitssort, a perfect book. 

Another excellent historical work 
was Mr. Maurice Collis’s Foreign Mud 
(Faber, 2ls.). It tells of the opium 
trade at Canton in the 1830s, and of 
the Anglo-Chinese war that followed, 
and it tells of it with such understand- 
ing of the personalities involved that 
it is, like all Mr. Collis’s work, 
immensely readable. 

Among travel books I have read 
with pleasure, for its combination of 
valour and naivete is Ivan Papanin’s 
Life on an Icefloe (Hutchinson, 18s.) 
which tells of the 1,324 miles drift 
made by Soviet scientists from the 
North Pole down to the eastern coasts 
of Greenland. And there were Con- 
stance Malleson’s In the North (Gol- 
lancz, 9s. 6d.), and Ella K. Maillart’s 
The Cruel Way (Heinemann, 18s.) : 
both of them books in which physical 
travel is described against a_ back- 
ground of personal emotional com- 
plication and a sense of the world’s 
doom. 


CONVERT FROM SOCIALISM 


A few odds and ends do not fit 
into any classification. Mr. L. T. C. 
Rolt, in High Horse Riderless (Allen 
and Unwin, 10s. 6d.), appears as a 
convert from socialist thinking and 
from belief in a civilisation dominated 
by machines. Mary Mian, an Ameri- 


can who married a French sculptor, 
tells of her life with his family in 
My Country-in-Law (Michael Joseph, 
10s. 6d.). They lived in the hard stony 
country of La Creuse, and Mrs. Mian 
has made a record of it that reminds 
one of Daudet’s country sketches. 
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A Voyage to Wonderland, by 
Hubert Nicholson (Heinemann, 
8s. 6d.), is a first-rate collection of 
essays in literary criticism; and The 
Bedside Bunyan, edited by Arthur 
Stanley (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
10s. 6d.) gives a good selection from 
Bunyan’s lesser known work. 


@ 
v 


AN ARCHITECTURAL 
CENTENARY 

T cannot often have happened in 
the history of a profession that a 
group of young men, dissatisfied with 
the training, have formed a voluntary 
association to educate themselves, and 
by their own efforts and enthusiasm 
not only compelled recognition, but 
eventually succeeded in obtaining an 
entirely new system of education. 
Such, in a sentence, are the origins 
and achievement of the Architectural 
Association, which has recently cele- 
brated its centenary. Its story is told 
by Mr. John Summerson in an excel- 
lent brief history (The Architectural 
Association, 1847-1947, published for 
the Association by Pleiades Books, 
Ltd.). The two founders were Charles 
Gray and Robert Kerr, the latter an 
eloquent Scot, who later became a 
professor and died as recently as 1904. 
Their architectural works are not now 
greatly admired, but in the association 
which they founded they have left a 
permanent memorial. The history of 
the A.A., as resurrected from the 
minutes and reports of its meetings, 
is to a great extent the history of 
English architecture over the last hun- 
dred years, and Mr. Summerson is 
able to give his subject a wider scope 
by indicating the movements and 
fashions which have stirred successive 
generations of students. The A.A. in 
its roll of members claims many 
famous names, including that of a 
certain ‘‘T. Hardy,’’ admitted in 1862, 
who, however, forsook the paths of 
architecture for those of literature. It 
has had several homes—the first some- 

where near the site of Bush House 
before finding its present elegant and 
entirely suitable headquarters in Bed- 
ford Square. There are now over 500 
students, but it is a strange irony, as 
Mr. Summerson observes, that the 
centenary should occur ‘‘at a moment 
in history when the practice of archi- 
tecture might, with only slight exag- 

geration, be described as illegal.’’ 
ASD: 





REVIEWS IN BRIEF 

Y Lord Mayor, by William Kent 
and S. Van Abbé (Herbert 
Jenkins, 10s. 6d.) is a well illustrated 
account of famous Lord Mayors of 
London and their shows and of the 
election duties and official residence 
of the Lord Mayor. In Jane’s Country 
Year (George Newnes, 15s.) Malcolm 
Saville tells the story of a girl’s year 
on a farm and what she saw there. It 
is copiously and attractively illus- 
trated. The Secret of Grey Walls 
(George Newnes, 7s. 6d.), by the same 
author describes the adventures of 
Jon and Penny Warrender, as mem- 
bers of the Lone Pine Club in the 
forgotten little Shropshire town of Clun. 
Royal Wedding, by Betty Spencer 
Sten (Macdonald, 7s. 6d.) is a notable 
achievement in publishing, containing 
photographs and an account of the 
marriage of Princess Elizabeth and 
the Duke of Edinburgh as well as of 
their lives before the wedding. The 
Saturday Book, edited by Leonard 
Russell (Hutchinson, 21s.), now in its 
seventh year, is an excellently illus- 
trated miscellany of art, poetry, 
fashion, history, biography, travel, 
and so on which more than maintains 
the high standard of its predecessors. 
The inimitable characters of Robert 
Surtees’s hunting stories are presented 
in potted form in John Jorrocks and 
Other Characters, by Lieut.-Col. the 
Hon. Gerald French (Hutchinson, 
21s.), a collection, with apt illustra- 
tions in colour by the Earl of Ypres, of 

quotations from Surtees’s works. 
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Christmas Gift Books 


JOHN JORROCKS 
AND 
OTHER CHARACTERS 
From the Works of 
ROBERT SURTEES 


by 
Lt.-Col. The Hon. 
GERALD FRENCH, p.s.o. 
Illustrated by 
The Rt. Hon. the 


EARL of YPRES 
By those who have not read 
their Surtees, and equally by 


those who have, this delightful 
book, dealing with the chief 
characters in the greatest hunting 
stories in our literature, will be 
warmly welcomed. 21/- 


THE 
SATURDAY BOOK 


Seventh Year 
Edited by 
LEONARD RUSSELL 


A rich panorama of stories, 
articles, memoirs, biographical 
sketches, etc., by famous people 
Profusely illustrated with line 
drawings, photographs, and re- 
productions. Containssomething 
for every age, and something 
about most ages. 21/- 


HUTCHINSON 


& Co. (Publishers) Ltd. 
LARGEST OF BOOK PUBLISHERS 
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Whisky Galore 
CompTon MACKENZIE 
An hilarious story of 
smuggling, set in the 
familiar Hebrides of 
The Monarch of the 
Glen. 9s. 6d. net 


The Prevalence 
of Witches 
AUBREY MENEN 

‘Quite exceptional. ” 

Beverley Nichols. 

*A delicious piece of 

nonsense.’ Lionel Hale 

&s. éd. net 


NUNN CURRY 


, 
Po 


God’s Eyes 

A-Twinkle 

T. F. Powys 
An anthology of his 
best short 
15s. net 


The Pick of 
Punch 


The best of the year’s 
articles and drawings. 
8s. 6d. net 
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HE NAME SPENCE IS A 
household word in the world 
of heavy chemicals. SPENCE 
dates back to 1846 and its 

chemicals have always been re- 
spected for their high and con- 
sistent quality. Recently some 
interesting new products have been 
introduced, including materials 




















































for pharmaceutical specialities. An 
abridged booklet will gladly be 
sent to you giving a brief survey of 


SPENCE products, including: 


Alum, Aluminium Sulphate, Aluminium 
Chloride, Aluminium Nitrate, Alumina 
White, Activated Alumina, Calcium 
Carbonate, Detergents, Pharmaceutical 
Alumina, Sodium Aluminate, Sul- 
phuric Acid, Titanium salts, Silica, etc. 

















Well and truly laid! 
—like all the eggs of 
healthy birds kept fit 
with Blue Flint Grit. 






Yes! Regular, systematic supplies of 
Blue Flint Grit make such a welcome 
“™._ difference to egg output. Blue Flint is the 
grit that grinds—hard, sharp-edged—just the right digestive aid high 
layers need for results that satisfy. 





with “OYSTO* SHELL 
assures better egg 
production 
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Ii, LITTLE COLLEGE ST., LONDON, S.W.! 
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FARMING NOTES 








A FARMER’S 







CONSCIENCE 


in the December 4 returns, a task 
which I put off for several days. 
The acreage of wheat was down by 20 
acres from the target I had set myself 
for autumn sowing. The missing piece 
is heavy soil, which has defeated us so 
far. I shall not attempt spring wheat. 
Mixed grain or, as we call it, dredge 
will be safer, and this has the advantage 
of being clear of restrictions about use. 
A mixed crop of part wheat, part bar- 
ley and part oats, can be used for poul- 
try without serious stirrings of con- 
science, although it is best perhaps not 
to enquire meticulously about the 
exact proportions laid down for a 
“free’’ crop. Oats, planted alone, are 
“free,’’ and so are mixtures with a pre- 
ponderant proportion of oats. But 
anything approaching a straight crop 
of wheat or barley comes under the 
feeding ban, and even when we have 
the much heralded concession on the 
1948 harvest it is only 20 per cent. of 
wheat and barley crops that can be fed 
to poultry and pigs. There is no cer- 
tainty that Ministers will not change 
their minds before August. Personally, 
I have endured enough frustrations in 
my efforts to rebuild pigs and poultry, 
and I mean to have some more feeding- 
stuffs at my disposal a year hence. 
Then, when it comes to filling up the 
December 4, 1948, return, I hope to be 
able to record on paper a respectable 
number of chicks as forerunners of a 
worth-while laying flock. 
Sir William _Gavin 
OME men inspire friendliness. Sir 
William Gavin, who is retiring 
from the post of Chief Agricultural 
Adviser at the Ministry of Agriculture, 
is one of them, and it did not surprise 
me that two sets of his friends wanted 
to entertain him at dinner before he 
goes off to Southern Rhodesia for a 
break. On his return he will rejoin his 
old firm, Imperial Chemical Industries. 
At one gathering three political chiefs 
at the Ministry, Sir Reginald Dorman- 
Smith, Mr. R. S. Hudson and Mr. Tom 
Williams, should have been round the 
table, but Mr. Williams was voiceless 
and stayed indoors to nurse his larynx. 
The party included Sir Donald Fergus- 
son, the war-time Permanent Secre- 
tary, and Sir Donald Vandepeer, his 
successor, as well as two or three of the 
war-time Minister’s Liaison Officers, 
who were the key men in carrying the 
co-operation of the counties. The 
Ministry will miss ‘Bill’? Gavin. It 
does seem extraordinary that it was 
not until war came in 1939 that the 
Ministry felt it necessary to have on 
the staff two practical men and found 
nothing laughable in calling them 
Agricultural Advisers to the Ministry 
of Agriculture. 


Professor Scott Watson 
TEPPING partly into Sir William 
Gavin’s shoes is Professor Scott 
Watson, who now doubles the parts of 
Chief Scientific Adviser and Agricul- 
tural Adviser. He was Professor of 
Rural Economy at Oxford for some 
years before the war, and was content 
to deliver lectures there and about the 
country and do a good deal of writing 
and broadcasting. He was pulled out 
of this groove when Mr. Hudson sent 
him to Washington as Agricultural 
Attaché during the war, and then, 
when the same political master deter- 
mined to make the agricultural advi- 
sory service a national service directly 
under the Ministry of Agriculture, Dr. 
Scott Watson was put in charge to 
recruit staff and get the show going. 
He will, I fancy, be happier as Scien- 
tific Adviser and Agricultural Adviser, 
leaving the day-to-day direction of the 
N.A.A.S. to Mr. Robert Rae, formerly 
professor of agriculture at Reading. 


I was a depressing business filling 


R.A.S.E. 

HE Royal Agricultural Society « 

England could not want to find . 
better Yorkshireman than Lord Ha! - 
fax to preside in the year when t! 
Royal Show will be at York. It is t! 
Society’s custom to seek its presidei.: 
from leaders in the host county of t! 
year. The 1947 president has been $ 
Archibald Weigall, whose home count 
is Lincolnshire, and, taking him as 
sample, the method certainly seems + 
work well. I doubt whether Lo: | 
Halifax will attempt to vie sartorial 
with Sir Archibald, who always tur 
out in the pink of perfection, wheth: - 
it be on horseback or in the preside 
tial chair at 16, Bedford Square. Th:> 
R.A.S.E. is looking over the privileg: s 
accorded to its members. They pay 1 
£1 annual subscription and are entitle: 
to a free ticket into the Royal Shoy 
the use of the members’ pavilion there, 
and various privileges in the matter of 
chemical analyses and the like. But 
members complained after the Lincoln 
Show that the showground was so 
crowded by the paying public that 
they had no comfort and pleasure in 
the event even on the opening day 
when the judging is done. It will be 
simple enough to raise the entrance 
charge on the opening day to 15s. or 
even £1, but that would not keep the 
crowds away. A good example to fol 
low may be those race meetings where 
entrance is restricted to members and 
their friends who gain admittance on 
presentation of a member’s voucher 
and 10s. or £1. After the first day at 
the Royal Show let them all come in 


New Buildings 
STIMATES and targets in Govern- 
ment White Papers too often 
prove illusory for any farmer to throw 
his cap in the air over the promise that 
the numbers of workers engaged on 
farm building work is to be doubled by 
next June, that is to a total of 23,000 
This is set out in the plan for re-distri 
buting capital outlay in labour and 
materials so as to put first things first. 
The Severn Bridge project is post- 
poned and agricultural building step 
up instead. My own experience is that 
once the necessary series of permit 
and licences has been got from the rural] 
district council and the Ministries « 
Health and Works, with, of course, th« 
backing of the county agricultura! 
executive committee at every turn, | 
does not take long to induce a loce 
builder to get busy. Many of ther 
welcome some “ official’’ work when s 
many jobs have to be done “on th 
side.’’ I hope that the promise of mo: 
labour specifically for farm buildin 
work designed to increase food outpi 
will induce official channels to let t! 
agricultural permits flow faster. The 
I shall get my barn by next harves 


Christmas Poultry 


HIEVES have been so busy in ti 
last few weeks that some poult: 
farmers and their men have bet 
dossing down in the poultry ru, 
using an empty hen house as a nig! 
abode. I well remember some brok« 
nights in a slatted floored house in t' 
summer of 1940 when the L.D.V. we: 
on night duty at key points and it w 5 
draughty enough then. One man h: ; 
cherished his ten turkeys safely | 
putting them to roost in the sculle: ” 
each night. This loving care has nc 
earned its reward, and not alway . 
I fancy, at the maximum price lai 
down by the Ministry of Food. The 
turkey I hoped to see on my Christm: s 
table has disappeared in a night rai, 
but there is hope of a goose. After my 
remarks last week about geese, this ‘5 
perhaps more than I deserve. 
CINCINNATUS. 
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BURDENS OF THE 
YEAR 


ence of ownership some will be 

tempted to ask what is the reward 
fer coping with the annoyances and 
bearing the burdens incidental to it 
in most of its phases. Emphatically it 
is not solely or mainly pecuniary, for 
by the time all the expenses have been 
pi operly calculated the actual net gain 
my not amount to much more than 
al out one per cent. in excess of what 
tl. capital would have yielded in a 
git-edged stock. Compared with 
th. yield on good ordinary stocks and 
S 


I]: looking back at a year’s experi- 


sl .res, property rents make a poor 
h owing. 

The attractiveness of real property 
is ts permanence and the fact that the 
ner has a larger degree of control 
‘rr it than he would have in any 
it-stock concern. “Larger degree 
ontrol”’ is an expression advisedly 
1 as things are, for it would be idle 
suggest that ownership any longer 
ries absolute rights, as it did until 
n a few years ago. Does anyone 
ibt that? Let him consider the 
lications of “development rights,”’ 
inary town-planning procedure, 
juisitioning with its power to hawk 
‘operty round among other authori- 
; when the one that primarily took 
t over has done with it. However, the 

yperty itself remains, and some day 
erhaps may be again wholly at the 
owner’s own service. He cannot count 
so certainly on the maintenance either 
of the shares themselves or the income 
in a good many joint-stock under- 
takings. 


rTaeco>o0ofo 


OFFICIAL OFFICIOUSNESS 

\NDOWNERS- would welcome 

4 less official officiousness about 
land management and the related 
efforts to subject everything to a sort 
of jig-saw conformity. The inter- 
ference with the right to deal with pro- 
duce in any way that the producer 
prefers is resented as strongly as are 
the threats of penalties without which 
no official intimation or form-filling is 
complete. It is rather remarkable that 
nothing that has happened in recent 
years has really increased the town- 
dweller’s understanding of the needs 
and the problems of the rural labourer 
and landowner. There is too much 
interference and ‘“‘control,’’ and an 
undue proportion of the price paid for 
farm produce by the consumer goes not 
to the grower but to mere middlemen. 
A levelling out in this respect would 
simplify rural problems and check the 
flow of workers from the country to 
the towns. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
INFLATION 


| vast majority of owners of 
real property, from the holder of 
a cottage with no garden to the pro- 
prietor of a castle and thousands of 
acres, are free from any blame for what 
are called inflationary tendencies. The 
buyers of small freeholds and lease- 
holds at local auctions include a good 
many persons who would be ready 
enough to raise rents but cannot do so. 
The Rent Restrictions Acts stop them, 
but unfortunately while those Acts 
curb the mean and avaricious owner 
they operate most unfairly against a 
great number of landlords. The root 
oi the trouble about rent restrictions 
is that they stereotype rents at the 
figure that prevailed in 1939. That arbi- 
trary point was not the first to have 
en adopted in the fixation of rents. 
he first day of the war in 1914 was 
ken as a standard. By the time the 
‘-wer period was chosen, namely 
39, the inequalities between the 
nts of often similar houses were 
1ough to have stultified the so-called 
standard.” 


-O Ht em tw 


UNFAIRNESS OF RENT 
RESTRICTIONS 


HE year 1947 has seen no remedy 

for any of the economic ills that 
arise from arbitrary limitations of the 
income from a vast volume of real 
property. The theoretical basis of 
rent restrictions is the prevention of 
oppressive rents. In _ practice it 
assumes that only the property owner 
needs restraint, and that any lack of 
fairmindedness on the part of tenants 
is negligible. Yet inan immense number 
of instances the prevalent (1939) 
rents are far below the current value 
of the houses, and below the ability of 
the tenant to pay. Accommodation 
is sub-let by tenants on terms that 
show a larger receipt for single rooms 
or floors than the owner of the pro- 
perty derives from the whole house. 
Unfortunately, the tenants who sub-let 
in that way are not the least likely to 
exhibit any fairness towards their 
landlords. They welcome the exorbi- 
tant rents they can wring out of the 
sub-tenants (that is, the lodgers) and 
the profit they derive through their 
own rent being fixed at a grossly 
inadequate sum. 


THE LOSS ON FLAT 
‘*SERVICES’”’ 


N the case of rentals of flats there is 

practically no _ sub-letting, but 
there is, in innumerable instances, a 
very great grievance on the part of the 
proprietors, to wit, that rents which in 
1939 included ‘“‘services’’ remain at 
the level of that year, although the 
cost of providing the “services’’ has 
gone up by leaps and bounds. In some 
ways a worse result than financial 
unfairness flows from the misuse of the 
Restrictions Acts in preventing the 
surrender of premises to owners who 
have vacated houses in order to join 
the Forces. There are many other 
reasons for desiring an_ effective 
revision of the Acts. In the case of 
flats, forexample, the common assump- 
tion seems to be that the average 
tenant is only at the financial level at 
which he stood in 1939. ‘‘ Wages have 
risen enormously, salaries hardly at 
all,” say the opponents of increasing 
rents of flats. If that were true it 
would not avail against a tradesman’s 
charge for goods, but the difference is 
that in the latter case the would-be 
customer must pay the price or go 
without, while in the case of a house or 
flat he is already in possession and is 
protected against having to pay a fair 
rent for the occupation. 


TAXATION AND 
REPRESENTATION 


HERE are other respects, too, in 

which the scale is heavily weighted 
against ownership. It is said that 
there is ‘‘no taxation without repre- 
sentation,’ but does taxation bear any 
recognisable proportion to representa- 
tion? The man who pays the rates on 
a score of houses or on a block of flats 
thereby becomes entitled to no more 
votes than any casual labourer. 
Presumably the property owner is 
expected to keep his premises in repair, 
but before he can spend a penny he 
must apply for licences and the 
applications seem seldom to get with 
any speed further than the pigeon- 
holes which line every official depart- 
ment. When permission is at length 
conceded a further sequence of delays 
is likely to happen while the builder 
seeks power to get supplies. Mean- 
while the tenants are apt to complain, 
quite reasonably, about dampness and 
other defects; and damage that may 
have originated through bombing as 
long ago as 1940 goes from bad to 
worse. ARBITER. 
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BEWARE! 


This little beast may look like a de-hydrated bloodhound — but it 


can bark and bite. 
every dame her dog. 
Finest protection for your fruit trees is Abolene Tar Oil Winter 
Wash. It should be used now, whilst buds are dormant. It will rid 
your trees of the eggs of aphis, sucker and mussel scale ; of moss and 
lichen too. Abolene conforms to the Ministry of Agriculture’s 
standard of quality. 


Every dog, they say, will have his dame — and 
The feminine sex needs protection ! 


‘ABOLENE’ 
TAR OIL WINTER WASH 


PLANT PROTECTION LTD YALDING KENT 

























By appointment 
MOTOR MOWER MANUFACTURERS 
CHARLES H. PUGH, LTD. 


a7coe 


SERVICE 


If ATCO owners will please make 
their machines available from now 
onwards for whatever need be done, 
wecan spread this work over the next 
few months and so have a better 
chance of satisfying everyone by 
the time the new season starts. For 
your own sake please contact your 
ATCO Depot soon. 


CHARLES H. PUGH, LTD. 
Whitworth Works, Birmingham 9 
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PASH 


T is always pleasant to attend the first collections of spring 
and summer clothes in the wintry days before Christmas 
—this year more so than ever, for we remember the 

glorious summer and can optimistically contemplate the fresh 
printed crépes, the linens and cottons. These are branded 
clothes and are now being ordered by the buyers from all over 
the country and will be delivered between the New Year and 
Easter. They set styles for next year. 

All the daytime frocks and suits shown are mid-calf or 
even longer and stvling interest is centred on the skirt. 
Roughly, about half of the dresses are full, the other half 
slender as reeds; all are nipped in at the waistline and many 
are padded below or have stiffened panniers that tie on round 
the waist to curve the hips. The wide skirts in crépes are gored 





ections, gathered fully, or 
have fans of rolled pleats set at inter- 
vals round the skirt. Th 
ing, and by no means fashions only for 
the young girl; the fan-pleated skirts 
for instance, have great sophistication. 


eCOM- 





Bodices above these exuberant skirts 
are demure and closely fitting with high 
round necklines finished by a stiffened 
white Puritan collar or a neat bow, or 
low cut, almost as low as the dinner 
dresses. For suits and street frocks the 
vores are often reduced to six or even 
four, or the skirts are sunray pleated 
or box-pleated all round. 

The tubular skirt, mid-calf in 
length, is draped over the hips to a 
bustle or a pegtop effect, when it is in 
one of the fine materials, either wool 
or silk, is often slit at the hemline or 
cut in petal sections in a thick woollen. 
Another style for a slim frock, very 
chic, has drapery drawn across to make 


1947 


Re ee 


Photographs COUNTRY LIFE Studio 


Black silk evening dress and bolero quilted 
in a shell pattern, a Medici collar to the 


bolero, and cap sleeves, slit to the shoulder, 
on the slum dress. Matilda Etches 


(Left) Party frock in white organdie, with 
ruche on the wide skirt and bodice. Givans 





Black satin sandal with a platform sole and an ankle strap and 
black nylon mesh and gold kid. Both from Lotus 





a J on the bodice at the back with the 
front absolutely plain. 

Prints far and away outnumber 
the plain crepes for summer dresses ind 
many of the smartest are in tones of 
grey, in mushroom or in warm shades 
ranging from cream to bronze browns. 
Designs are apt to be neat and abst: ict. 
Prints that have the pattern wo ked 
into deep bars are popular, a by ght 
deep solid colour used next to an 1 tri- 
cate interlacing pattern in mixed b: ght 
colours, or with flowers woven as ‘at- 
lands. Slipper satin is being show: for 
bouffant afternoon prints; seersv ker 
nylon is a brand new fabric for ball: ina 
dresses. Pure heavy linen inashan ing 
weave makes excellent outfits in « ark 
jade and toast brown. 

Marcus features matching  fip- 
length capes over jumper dress: » in 
stone and grey dice-checked sui‘ 1gs. 
The suits with full box-pleated + .irts 
springing out of the tight waists ave 
a look of the late-Victorian book _ !us- 
trations with their high, tight boc ces, 
short full basques and neat white « irn- 
down collars. Long coats are trin and 
fitted with flaring hemlines and . ght 
waists, or slim, straight and curve . up 
at the hemline with slim shoul:ers. 
A lot of grey, mushroom brown and 
buff are shown for suits and enser bles 
in fine woollens and jerseys. Sa idle- 
stitching running down the boxp!eats 

(Continued on page 1280) 
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BLOUSES 
& 
SKIRTS 
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(wholesale only) 29, Bruton Street, London, W.| 
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Handbags fitted to hold compact, comb, 


lipstick, mirror and purse attached on giit 


‘ 
; 
; 


chain® In suede and randak, in black, _ 4 
brown, navy, also pigskin... £18.52 
| 
CS ee j 
“ < All-travel case with zip-fastening, woter- : . ; * { 
ptoof lined compartment for sponge, etc., also- 
pockets for documents and even for a nightdress. 
In light-weight morocco or pigskin. . £3!.10.0 ‘ ¥ 
i] 
* 
i j 
* j 
} 
; 
} 
* 
j 
} 
* 





The light-weight morocco or pigskin travel-case is ideal for travel 
. and is fitted with a detachable easel to hold a complete 
set of Elizabeth Arden preparations. The easel may be re- 
moved and used on the dressing table on arrival. The elegant | 


handbags with gilt frame and moire lining are suitable for all occasions 


hla, Vide 
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a jumper suit. 






NOME charming prints show 







plain high-necked tops. 



































Enamel beauty compact in pink and 
blue with a Persian mosaic. Marshall 
and Snelgrove 


(Right) Glistening silver and white 
candelabra and tiny baskets for 
guests—-pink tipped carnations, sil- 
ver holly leaves, silver wheatears 
and pink candles. Constance Spry 





makes an effective decoration in dark brown on 
slate and fawn jersey frocks. A splendid outfit 
for summer is shown in dark jade green linen, 
the fitting topcoat lined with black worn over 


basket 

wrought-iron patterns, made into slim dresses 
with double looped peplums of the material and 
Slipper satins for for- 
mal afternoon or evening wear with their full 
skirts and tight bodices and a design of tiny 
flower-heads, in bright colours set in an oblong 
gold frame about an inch long on a pin-striped 
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black and white ground, look Victorian in 
colour and design. 

Rima show some splendid tweeds—a 
gun check tweed coat in brown and white 
with a gored skirt and rolled seams, a three- 
piece in matching tweeds, a lively lime, blue 
and navy check for the big top coat with 
a voluminous capelike back, lime and white 
for a slim jacket in a basket pattern and 
a tubular skirt in a similar pattern in navy 
and white. Some effective ensembles in 
grey worsted are worked in two tones. 
Rima make a jacket like an Elizabethan 
doublet that can be added to a jumper suit 
for a change or for extra warmth. Day 
dresses are fourteen inches from the ground 
and are even longer for afternoon. Checked 
and plaid crépe tweed morning dresses look 
debonair with their full pleated skirts and 
crisp white touches at the throat. Evening 


and 
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Gaudy paper angels, a tinfoil Christmas 
tree lined with green and, in front, plas- 
tic- angels with copper foil wings. 
Medici Galleries 








dresses are ballet length or reach to the 
ankle bone. Colours in this collection are 
subtle on the whole, grey, mushroom and 
muted shades of saffron and yellow or 
green, though a flower print in jade, 
pansy, purple and grey ona white ground 
is dazzling shown as a dress under a top 
coat in grey gaberdine lined with the 
print. Ascot dresses in white crépe have 
elegant slim draped skirts and _ large 
hand-painted flowers, convolvulus or 
carnations, in royal blue or steel grey 
trailing from the shoulder to the waist 
and again from the waist to the hemline. 


P. JoycE REYNOLDs. 
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MINTON 


The World; Mest 
Beautiful 
China 


STOKE-UPON-TRENT 


EST. 1793 
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CROSSWORD No. 932 


Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions 

(in a closed envelope) must reach ‘Crossword No. 932, Country LiFe, 

2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,’’ not later than the 
first post on Wednesday, December 24, 1947. 


Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 











24. Yorkshire river (3) 
5 





aC oe ne eee 
Mr., Mrs., et 


Address lbessiheemshsehihaelltospbaiestclaiiaavideasaditiig ewhaias asad ius ecb dliasboaaligd So uswisolbca ue aeerecanepintes tNevecacaakt 5 


SOLUTION TO No. 931. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 


appeared in the issue of December 12, will be announced next week. 
ACROSS. 


Riddled; 2, Creditable; 3, Porous; 4, 


18, Pandora; 20, Azimuth; 21, Cuisse; 24, Liar. 





1, Reciprocated; 8, Hedge; 9, Retreated; 11, Multitudes; 
12, Ices; 14, Indian; 15, Grandson; 17, Napoleon; 19, Detach; 22, Hunt; 
23, Assumption; 25, Provinces; 26, Rouse; 27, Hair’s breadth. DOWN.—1, 
Outwears; 5, Apes; 6, Entices; 
7, Championship; 10, Disenchanted; 13, Untempered; 16, Horse cab; 


ACROSS 
1. Where they might shout to the traffic : “Stop, 
Press !”’ (5, 6) 


9. With all the cards in my hand: perfect ! (5 
10. Suitable for an Atlantic tea party (7, 4) 


11. Poetically early (5) 


12 and 15. Vests, maybe (10) 

17. Father doesn’t get fat (3) 

18. A number of ladies (4) 

19. Not confined to Manchester clubs (5) 


21. What her little mother got into (5) 
22 and 23. Water explosion (10) 
26. ‘“‘A single small cottage, a —— like a dove’s”’ 


—Wordsworth (4 


27. Taken for a breather (3) 

28. Like the month of May (5) 

30. Kemble and Burney (5) 

33. “Or taught my soul to fancy aught 


“Buta celestial thought ”’—Vaughan (5 


35. A town famous for its 27 (11) 
36. It is a manner of speaking (5) 
37. Food (11) 


DOWN 
2. Animal upholding a universal claim (5) 
3. Fifty fifty, perhaps (5) 
4. An island for a shirt (4) 
5. Not quite a clergyman but on the right side (5 
6. I rest among them (5) 
7. Ladies, presumably (11) 
8. With that heavenly look he can’t go wrong 


(8, 3) 

12. Feeling benevolent? This should give \ 
what vou want (7, 4) 

13. They often appear in print (11) 

14. Its rule is practical (5) 

15. Not a brave baby (3) 

16. Six less, but there is no 
reversed (3) 


reduction w 


20. Not worn by the parson only on cold Sund 


(9) 


. In Queen Anne’s ears the river might } 
been drink (3) 


28. Begin 28 across and 35 (5) 
29. Perhaps a cyclist (5) 


31, A spar may be floating beside the ship (5 
32. Author of the first cricket classic (5) 
34. The burden is on our shoulders (4) 





The winner of Crossword No. 930 is 
Mr. Stevenson- Jones, 
Old Mill Hey, 


Willaston-in-Wirral. 












CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY: This periodica 
re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Tra 


lis sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be lent 
; ) de except at the full retail price of 2/- and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated conditior 
or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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Day and Evening Wear 


Enquire at your favourite we 
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MODEL GOWNS IN ‘“CELANESE”’ 


WVholesale only: Rosalinde Gilbert Led., 315 Regent Street, 


fashion store for: 
bude Gl “ 
Kee 


London, W.|1. angham 3400. 
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M. & S. HAAR, LTD., 24-30, GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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MILLINGTON 


LTD. 


67, CHANCERY LANE, W.C.2 
2, MILL ST., CONDUIT ST., W.! 
ABBEY HOUSE, VICTORIA ST., 


-W. 


23, CULLUM ST., E.C.3 











Fair Sul per Winter 


Greet gray days in wo 
gay colours of a Fair ws 
cardigan, such as !S shown 
below. Knit it yoursell 
in lovely La Laine woo 







PF oF 
PSE ohh fectestoa Pan 














K 


In case of difficulty please write to Bairns-Wear Ltd. Dept. LL382, Hucknali Road, Nottingham 
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~ 
THE WHITE-WAY 


TO BEAT 


THE BLACK MARKET 


Our British Wines are still sold at 
very economical prices and rep- 
resent the best value in wine 
obtainable today. They are of 
good alcoholic strength and the 
name ‘““WHITEWAY”’ on a 
label has been a guarantee of 
purity and quality for over 
50 years. 




















PER BOTTLE 
Ruby & White 
Port Style 7/ 3 
British Sherry 8/3 
Ginger Wine 7/9 











WHITEWAY’S 


BRITISH WINES 


CvS-Io1 








y, 





of the delectable, — 


FRENCH ALMONDS 


by 


OF /ORK 


hopes French Almond ‘Bonbons’ crossed 

the Channel to England as perquisites of 
the aristocracy of France, before the fall of 
the Bastille in 1789. 


tees of York adopted this exclusive 

sweet and for generations its perfume has 
been, and is, a guarded secret. Alas, nuts of 
the requisite flavour and size—the elite of 
their kind, are not yet imported, but they are 
coming, and this advertisement is their herald. 





9? 


“age cannot wither 


This 18th-Century Tankard has 
stood the test of time, and is today 
worth an appreciable amount. 
Perhaps you have a similar piece 
in your home? We will gladly 
give you the present-day value of 
any Antique Furniture, Gem-set 
Jewellery, Old China or Silver that 
you may have. We are always 
pleased to purchase such articles. 


Wildman 


BROTHERS 
Buyers & Sellers of Rare Antiques Se , 
80 PRINCES ST., and 54 GEORGE ST., EDINBURGH 





























BLEACH 


another name for quality and one of 
the oldest registered brands extant: 


HOUSEHOLD LINENS 


and 


FURNISHING FABRICS 


THE OLD BLEACH LINEN CO. LTD. | 
RANDSLSETOWN, NORTHERN IRELAND S 














ROYAL fo i ) SHOW 


Yy\)) (9 5) 
' “~ 







YORK 


JULY 6th to 9th, 1948 


EXHIBITION OF IMPLEMENTS, ETC- 


The Regulations and Provisional Forms 
of Application for Space are now ready 


FROVISIONAL AP LICATIONS a 
FOR SPACE MUST BE MADE BY 
THURSDAY, JANUARY ist, 1948. 
ENTRIES for Silver Medal close Monday, mgt 
February 2nd, 1948 leet 
<6 


Live Stock entries clese on April 3rd ; Poultry on 


ies 
May Ist; Forestry on March I5th: Flower Show no 
™~™ 


on May 15th. ALEC HOBSON, Secretary. — 
RoyaL A RICULT RAL SociETy O° ENGLAND, —— 
16, Bedford Square, London W.C.1. 


















VARDONIA 
BLA 


FOR QUICKER 


i 





Is Your Dog a 
LUCKY DOG? 


Enrol your dog in the League of 
LUCKY DOGS. Send 5/- to-day 
and give him the protection of a 
medallion engraved with his name 
your name and address—as requirec 
by law—together with a request 
that a vet. is called if he is hurt- 

fee guaranteed by the Canine 
Defence League, on your behalf 


NATIONAL CANINE DEFENCE LEAGUE 
8, Clifford St.,L ondon, W.1 


“TANINE 
_ DEFENCE 


DES 


SHAVES 
tery \s) 







tum—=_— 
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By appointment 
Suppliers of Aga Cookers to H.M. The King 


The Aga Cooker for Farmers 


NEW PRIORITIES SCHEME 


N VIEW OF the great demand for 

Aga Cookers and Water Heaters, 
both in this country and abroad, 
and in accordance with * National 
policy”, Aga Heat Limited have 
decided to inaugurate a system of 
priority deliveries. 

(1) Exports (2) Farmers (3) Doctors 


In this time of National crisis, 
when the country bitterly needs all 
the foreign exchange it can get, it is 
obvious that exports must take first 
place. The reasons why the next 
priority has allocated to 
farmers are also simple. 


been 


Freedom from worry: When the 
nation is making a special effort to 
make itself more nearly self-sufficient 
in food, it is important that farmers 
should be given every facilitv by way 
of modern equipment. 


Just as tractors replacing 


horses, so should the farmers’ kitchen 


are 





The 


heats 


be equally up to date. 
cooks more food and 


Aga 
more 
of fuel than any 
other appliance of any description. 
It is not, as some people seem to 
think, a luxury toy for the well-to- 
do, but a fuel-saving invention of 
national importance. Besides directly 
saving solid fuel, the Aga also relieves 
the load on gas and electricity 
undertakings : 


water to each cwt. 


this is particularly 
important in rural areas. 
lhe 


couple of 


Freedom from unnecessary work : 
Aga 
minutes’ attention a day. 
labour, and 


requires only a 
By saving 
in. proving 
general domestic working conditions, 
the Aga enables the 
wife to give more time and energy to 


also by 
farmer and his 


their work as producers. 

Aga Heat Limited believe that, by 
giving first priority at 
farmers, they are benefitting the 
country as a whole. 


home to 


AGA HEAT LTD. 
(Proprietors : Allied Ironfounders Ltd.) 


20 NORTH AUDLEY STREET 


’ 


LONDON, W.1. MAYfair 6131 


The word AGA is the registered trade mark of Aga Heat Ltd. 








THE LONG LIFE BATTERY 


A PRODUCT OF 


THE CHLORIDE ELECTRICAL STORAGE COMPANY LTO 





WELROLL Overhead 
(folding) doors. 
WELTILT Overhead 
(onepiece) doors. 
WELRUN Track 

brackets and 
hangers. 
WELWAY Sideways 
sliding doors. 
WELWARD 
proof 


Fire- 
doors. 


Here is a multileaf door, ideal for openings up to 30 ft. 


wide. 


Normally supplied as a timber construction, it 


is also supplied as shown with a steel frame and special 


timber core. 


ball-bearing hangers are fitted throughout. 


Overhead tracks are the box type, and 


Hard wear 


and tear is the feature of these doors, which are most 


suitable for general industrial use. 


Catalogue and further 


technical particulars are yours for the asking. 


WESTLAND ENGINEERS LIMITED 


YEOVIL 
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The 


Mumming Plays, examples of which come from all over the country and are of unknown origin, are usually given at Christmas time. 
In Hampshire, they are called ‘ Johnny Jacks’ and 


Speaking in rhyming 
Slasher takes up the challenge, and after 
Other characters then dance and appeal for funds. 


players wear ordinary clothes covered with strips of cloth or brightly coloured paper. 
include the Presenter (dressed as Father Christmas), St. George, the Slasher or Turkish Knight, and the Doctor. 
couplets, Presenter introduces the players and St. George challenges any who doubt his brave deeds. 
a long sword fight is struck down. Presenter calls for the Doctor, who revives Slasher. 


SERIES OF PICTURES SPECIALLY PAINTED FOR THE DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY LIMITED 











